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THE BIRTH 
of the 
STREAMLINER 


1944 marks the 10th anniversary of 
America’s first streamliner. It was built by 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


and delivered on February 12th, 1934, marking the 


beginning of a new era in American railroading 


See pages 13 to 25 for the story of this 
revolutionary contribution that has influenced 


the building of all modern railroad equipment. 


In the past ten years, up to the stoppage enforced by the War 
Production Board, 2116 lightweight passenger cars were built 
by the car-building industry. Of those, 1505—or almost 
three-fourths of the total—were built by Pullman-Standard. 








au aocew. TEMPERATURE CONTROLS | ARE 








Uniform processing temperatures during the manufacture of 






Chilled Car Wheels are assured by having all pyrometric con- 






trol equipment periodically tested, repaired and calibrated 






at one central Association laboratory. Through this procedure, 






all pyrometric apparatus used in the many foundries of the 





Association is calibrated to the same standards — with resul- 






tant uniformity of product. As a further safeguard to accurate 


temperature measurement, the Association also manufactures 





and distributes all the thermo-couples used by member 





foundries. 











In addition to periodic central laboratory testing, all instru- 
ments are checked on the spot by Association inspectors dur- 
ing general inspection of the foundry. 


Assured temperature control is but one of numerous pre- 


cautions constantly guarding the uniformity of Chilled Car 


Wheels. 








Part of the equipment used 
in testing pyrometric controls 
at the Central A.M.C.C.W. 
laboratory. 
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-How Long Can a Rail Be? ..................... 340 


Little information hitherto has been made available concerning 
the service which continuously-welded rail has given, although 
it has been used on some roads in open-track for more than 
‘10 years, and in tunnels for even longer. This article discloses 
the attitude of maintenance officers who have observed it in 
actual performance. 


Making Friends With the Public............... 348 


The state of public opinion is as much a factor in railroad earnings 
as is the degree of efficiency of the property’s operation—and 
hence, just as proper a concern of management. In this article, 
Samuel O. Dunn cites figures which suggest—while avin progress 
has been made in improving public relations—the effort, atten- 
tion and skill thus far devoted to this task has not been’ adequate 
to the job which needs doing. 
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Train Telephone Communication .............. 352 


It is believed that this installation on the Pennsylvania repre- 
sents a long step forward in the search for a practicable means of 
communication between head and rear of trains, and between 
trains and wayside stations. W. R. Triem, general superin- 
tendent of telegraph for the railroad, herein describes the inno- 
vation and tells how it works. 
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Many miles of line wire 
saved with C. C. CONTROL! 


EED for increased rail transportation capacity has stimulated the 

use of Centralized Traffic Control which permits more effective 
use of existing facilities. The length of some installations and restrictions 
on supplies of some materials have greatly accelerated the adoption of 
Coded Carrier Control for these systems. The first field test was made 
on February 11, 1942... the first installation was placed in operatior 
on June 4, 1942... . to date 10 C.T.C. sections with C.C. Control are 
in actual service . . . and 14 additional sections are under construction. 
These installations of C.C. Control will save many miles of critical line 
wire and will furnish important increases in facility. 

With “Union’’ Coded Carrier Control any number of sections may 
be operated simultaneously over a two-wire multiple line. Other 
important advantages are also obtained. Our nearest District Office 

“Union” C. C. Control Unit will be glad ‘to supply you with complete information upon request. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 








The Week at a Glance 


MAKING PEOPLE FRIENDLY: 
The factors which determine whether the 
public will like or dislike a railroad (or 
the entire industry) are closely examined 
on page 351 herein in an article by Samuel 
0, Dunn, and in a review in our news pages 
of a report on this subject by the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 
The primary responsibility of the chief 
executive for the success or failure of a 
railroad in its relations with the public 
—is the central theme of the committee re- 
port; while Mr. Dunn lays special emphasis 
on the necessity for active public support 
in achieving adequate earnings and sound 
credit. From the present state of the latter 
he concludes that, while efforts to gain 
public favor have been greatly and in- 
telligently intensified in recent years, quan- 
titative results-demonstrate that they have 
as yet by no means attained a force ade- 
quate to the need. 


® 
IS LONG RAIL A SUCCESS?: In- 
quiry among railroads which have had ex- 
tended experience with continuously-welded 
fail reveals that this innovation reduces 
maintenance costs (estimated saving 
ip to 25 per cent); that, properly an- 
thored, expansion and contraction presents 
difficulty; that track rides more 
moothly and is kept that way with less 
fort; that long rails will probably out- 
st short lengths (except on curves) ; that 
are easier on ties and, probably, on 

folling stock too. Among possible deter- 
fents to their use are the initial cost, the 
ificulty of replacement, and the necessity 
or mobilizing considerable equipment for 
fandling such rail lengths. Further re- 
uilts of this investigation are reported in 
an article in this issue. : 
q 8 
JOE’S SILVER JUBILEE: With a 
quarter of a century of service on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission behind him— 
and at least seven more years ahead, as the 
result of a recent reappointment—Joe East- 
man will be on the receiving end when com- 
pliments are handed out at a standing-room- 
only testimonial dinner being given him in 
Washington next Thursday by the I. C. C. 
practitioners. An item in our news pages 
names the speakers, whose talents will 
challenge the guest of honor to “defend 
himself.” 


S 
YEAR'S ACCIDENTS: Reflecting, 
among other things, the continued increase 
in traffic, there were 2,695 more train ac- 
cidents last year than in 1942, and the num-: 
ber of passengers killed in such accidents 
Jumped from 38 to 205, according to figures 
Just released by the I.C.C. and tabulated in 


this issue. The number of passengers in- 
jured in such accidents was more than 
double the 1942 total, while fatalities to 
employees on duty showed only a slight 
Increase—from 9.41 to 988. Conforming, 
perhaps, to enforced curtailment of high- 
Way traffic, grade crossing fatalities were 
fewer in 1943 than the year before. 
e 


NOT SHARING THE CREAM: Pur- 
portedly because they already operate on 
the ground, railroads and other forms of 


surface transportation won’t be allowed 
to enter the non-competitive preserves of 
the already-entrenched air line operators— 
that is, if the gentlemen regulating the air- 
ways accept the advice of their examiners, 
which seems to express the very philosophy 
of aeronautical regulation the administra- 
tors have already espoused. But when it 
comes to “feeder” services reaching small 
towns—where the pickings naturally are 
slim—they are not so detérmined that the 
atmosphere be kept exclusive to the hand- 
picked few, an account in this week’s news 
pages reveals. In some aviation circles, 
governmental as well as commercial, the 


’ term “surface carrier” is taking on the 


attributes of an epithet. 

) 
BUREAUCRATS WASTE CARS: 
The country is shorter on transportation 
than it is on wheat, and using scarce cars 
to haul it from Canada, when there is al- 
ready more of it than can now be moved in 
American elevators, nearer the point of 
consumption—such use of a scarce article 
to increase the supply of something far less 
scarce “is a criminal waste that we will 
regret.” This is how Commissioner John- 
son feels about sending 200 cars a day to 
Cs,oda to fetch wheat back—and, as is 
revealed in our news pages, the War 
Food Administration has reluctantly agreed 
to re-examine the situation in the light of 
such reasoning. Senator Reed looks on 
representatives of the W. F. A. as “the 
slipperiest' bunch of gents” he ever had 
to deal with. 

3 
DEMAGOGUE’S PROGRESS: The 
peculiar personage whom chance strangely 
chose for the nation’s Vice-President is ob- 
viously not disturbed at the derision which 
his “argumentum ad populum” speeches has 
called forth from that small-voiced minor- 
ity of citizens who are encumbered with a 
few historical facts and a modest endow- 
ment of logic—because the pietistic place- 
holder persists in his reckless rhetoric. 
“Fascists” is what he now calls those whom 
he. finds friendly to “Wall street”—i.e., the 
place and process by which industry is fi- 
nanced by private enterprise rather than 
from public funds. Some of Wallace’s ir- 
responsible statements regarding railroads 
were punctured in a speech this week by 
Congressman Kunkel (reported in our 
news pages). 

i) 

MORE CARS: An A. A. R. member road 
meeting in Chicago last week was told that 
the opinion prevails in some quarters in 
Washington that orders for cars ought to 
be coming in faster, now that steel is more 
plentiful. Discussion developed that a more 
realistic attitude on the part of some of 
officialdom’s watchdogs toward such con- 
siderations as amortization provisions and, 
in the case of passenger cars, availability 
of air conditioning equipment, might loosen 
the alleged log jam. As the account in our 
news columns discloses, this exchange of 
views quickly resulted in steps being taken 
that may make it possible for the roads to 
get the kind of cars they seek under not too 
improvident conditions. 


5] 


TRUCK RATES ON RR BASIS: 
Truck operators sought to establish a rate 
lower for a 30,000-lb. minimum (based on 
the railroad carload) than for a 20,000-Ib. 
minimum (based on a truckload) and the 
I. C. C. held such rate-making unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory, in the light of 
truck loading characteristics. The Supreme 
Court, however, is not satisfied with the 
evidence on which the Commission arrived 
at this conclusion, and has sent the case 
back for more facts with which to indulge 
its curiosity on this point. 


PHONES ON MOVING TRAINS: A 
system of telephonic communication between 
the head and rear end of trains, between 
adjacent trains, and between trains and 
wayside stations is getting a thorough test 
on a branch line of the Pennsylvania, and 
the installation is described in an article 
herein by the P.R.R.’s general superin- 
tendent of telegraph, W. R. Triem. The 
system used ingeniously combines the tech- 
niques of both radio and wire telephony. 
) 

EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW: 
In days long ago, before Britannia had 
given slow and painful birth to popular 
liberty, there was one law for the nobility 
and a harsher one for the commoners. 
Doubtless now in Nazidom, an Elite Guard 
may do things with impunity which would 
bring imprisonment to a common citizen 
or death to a Jew. In the United States 
a railway may not, as a practical matter, 
cease its work rather than abide by an, 
emergency board decision—but a union 
may, and does, do so with perfect im- 
punity. The leading editorial herein sug- 
gests that defense of our ancient liberties 
at home is, perhaps, equal in importance to 
opposing their enemies on distant shores. 


NOT IN THE LODGE: Two members 
of the House interstate commerce commit- 
tee appear to be unable to join in the ma- 
jority’s repetition of the stereotyped en- 
comium of the Railway Labor Act’s con- 
tribution to what are called satisfactory 
settlements of wage controversies. And 
after these non-conformers had pointed out 
specifically how the machinery set up under 
the act didn’t work in the two most recent 
disputes, they had something to say, as 
reported in the news pages herein, about the 
wisdom of the proposal to let emergency 
boards, unanointed by senatorial confirma- 
tion, have a hand in operations on that 
sacred cow, the stabilization formula. 
8 

RAILROADS AFTER THE WAR: 
The chairman of the Railroad Committee 
for the Study of Transportation (Judge 
Fletcher) this week told the House com- 
mittee on post-war plans that the after- 
conflict outlook for the railroads is favor- 
able, provided the legislators will treat all 
agencies of transportation with some dégree 
of equality as to regulation and support from 
the public treasury. To this end, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that all transportation 
should be brought under the jurisdiction of 
a single regulatory agency. Mr. Fletcher’s 
views are set forth in further detail in our 
news pages. 
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Freedom from Dictators, Abroad 
And at Home 


Why spend our blood and treasure in a world war to suppress 
exploitation by force in international affairs, and encourage exploita- 
tion by force in our domestic affairs? Two government-appointed 
boards held in 1943 that $243 million annually was the largest advance 
in the wages of railway employees that could be made under the 
Stabilization Act passed by Congress to prevent inflation. By order- 


ing a strike in the midst of war, the railway unions got an increase 
of $360 million. 


This was exploitation of the people who must finally pay the 
bill. And it was exploitation by force. For a strike could have been 
made effective only because the unions had monopoly power to cause 
virtually all railway employees to quit work, and the power of pick- 
eting to prevent employees disposed to work from doing so. Strikes 
are always backed by picketing; and picketing, if necessary to make 
it effective, is always backed by violence. Therefore, important strikes 
are a form of threatened or actual civil war having much the same 
purposes as threatened or actual international wars; and it is because 
these things are true that labor unions so strongly insist upon retain- 
ing the right to strike even in time of war. 


The Railway Labor Act provides for collective bargaining, media- 
tion, arbitration and appointment’ by the President of emergency 
boards to make findings of fact and recommendations. If the parties 
to a dispute agree to arbitrate, the decision of the arbitration board is 
legally binding; but the recommendations of an emergency board 
are not binding. Therefore, it has become standard practice for the 
railways to accept and the unions to reject arbitration, and for the 
railways to accept the recommendations of emergency boards and 
the unions to reject them and, by threatening to strike, to get more 
than the boards recommend. 


This so-called “peaceful settlement of disputes” is “peaceful” 
only in the sense that grabbing of the territory of a small nation by a 
large nation by a threat of war is peaceful. The railways would not 
be allowed by public sentiment or law to enforce a reduction of wages 
by agreeing to discontinue operation. But the unions, to prevent a re- 
duction or compel an advance of wages, can, by use of their monopoly 
power, stop operation. This difference between the rights of the 
parties in the courts of public sentiment and of law gives the unions 
an obvious coercive power of exploitation. And such power of ex- 
ploitation by any group is sure to be so used that it will unbalance 
the nation’s economic system and make impossible in peacetime the 
largest production and employment of which the nation’s economic 
system is potentially capable. 


There is apparently no remedy excepting use of the power of 
government to deprive all private groups of the monopoly power of 
exploitation. The railway labor unions could be deprived of this 
power by an amendment of the Railway Labor Act requiring either 
(1) settlement by arbitration of all disputes not settled by collective 
bargaining or mediation, or (2) acceptance by both sides of the recom- 
mendations of emergency fact-finding boards appointed by the . 
President. 


To thus prohibit strikes would, it will be claimed, abridge free- 
dom. But when a large majority of the people are subject to dictation 
by minority groups, the majority subject to the dictation are, to that 





extent, not free. And that is precisely the situa- 
tion which now exists. When labor unions, by use 
of the power of legally uncontrolled monopoly, 
dictate the wages that railways and other indus- 
tries must pay, they thereby dictate the prices and 
freight rates that the public must pay. Which 
kind of freedom at home, then, is more like the 
kind of freedom for which we are fighting abroad— 
freedom of labor unions to dictate to the two-thirds 
or three-fourths of our people that they do not 
represent, or freedom of this two-thirds to three- 
fourths from labor-union dictation? 


Proper Flagging Supplies 

Recent accidents have shown the necessity for the 
utmost care in checking proper flagging methods and, 
more particularly, the need for supervision of flag- 
ging equipment to see that such equipment is avail- 
able in the proper place at all times. The checking 
of flagging equipment on cabooses is almost auto- 

‘matic, as there is such frequent need for it that it is 
constantly in the minds of the officers and the men. 
The fact that flagging from the.engine is nowhere. 
nearly as frequent as flagging from the caboose may 
cause men to become careless in checking engine sup- 
plies; but when, as now, there are so many new men 
in crews, it is more important than ever for super- 
visors to check such details. | 

Different railways have adopted various systems 
for checking flagging equipment on locomotives. The 
one used on the Missouri Pacific has been in effect 
for a number of years, and assures proper flagging 
supplies at all times. On this railroad, the engine 
supply man makes a report of each item put on each 
locomotive daily, copies of this report going to the 
master mechanic and to the. division superintendent. 
A further check is supplied by the requirement that 
the road foreman of engines shall inspect at least 
100 locomotives per month to see that proper flagging 
supplies are available. 

In addition, every trainmaster is required to inspect 
at least one locomotive per day on the road for the 
same purpose, while the master mechanic must in- 
spect at least one locomotive per day at the engine- 
house. before it goes out on its run. The division 
superintendent is also required to inspect 10 locomo- 
tives per month with the same purpose in view. All 
of these officers must send reports of such inspections 
to the chief operating officer. Thus all of the loco- 
motives on the division are inspected by supervisory 
officers at least once every two months, and usually 
the interval is shorter, depending upon the number 
of trainmasters on the division. 

So much checking might seem burdensome and 
perhaps unnecessary. But when the possible cost in 


money and lives of a single accident is considered, it . 


is obvious that it is well worth while to. make these 
periodic checks. For avoiding accidents, there can 
hardly be too much checking or supervision. 
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Work Equipment to 
Offset Labor Shortage 


The railroads, in their search for labor, have long 
been scraping the bottom of the barrel—especially 
in the supply of unskilled labor. While many of the 
Selective Service boards have been sympathetic toward 
requests for the deferment of skilled or technical rail- 
road men, requests for the deferment of unskilled lab- 
orers have generally gone unheeded. 

In the face of this situation, Director Joseph B. 
Eastman, of the O. D. T., Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner J. Monroe Johnson, President J. J. Pelley of 
the A. A. R. and others are making every endeavor 
to impress upon public authorities the seriousness of 
this condition. In the meantime, the railways must 
continue to search everywhere for more help and to 
endeavor to get the most out of the labor that they 
can obtain. 

There are a number of ways in which labor can 
be utilized with maximum effectiveness. One is to do 
only that work which is absolutely essential. Another 
is the extension of the working day to 9 and 10 hours, 
the latter being about the limit of effectiveness of 
this method. Another expedient is increased and bet- 
ter supervision and, toward this end, a number of 
roads (notably the Erie) have inaugurated elaborate 
training programs for supervisors. Still another 
method is the improvement of working conditions. The 
latter two methods also tend to reduce labor turnover. 

One other method of utilizing labor to the utmost 
is the greater use of work equipment. During the 
last year, it was difficult for the railways to secure 
additional units of work equipment because of severe 
wartime restrictions on the materials incorporated in 
them. Nevertheless, despite these restrictions, more 
such equipment was purchased than in any previous 
year in railroad history. This year, in view of an 
easier situation in nearly all materials except certain 
classes of lumber, the prospects are that a markedly 
greater volume of such equipment will be purchased. 
One large railway system which made extensive work 
equipment purchases last year, plans to order three 
times as much in 1944. The purpose of these orders 
is two-fold; first, the equipment will save the rail- 
road money in carrying out maintenance of way work, 
and secondly, it will enable this road to do more and 
better work with the labor available. Under existing 
conditions, the latter objective is the most important. 

Those maintenance officers who were not able to 
complete all of their work programs in 1943, would 
do well to consider seriously the purchase of ad- 
ditional units of work equipment for the purpose of 
getting more output from such labor as they will have 
this year. ‘Furthermore, if such purchases are con 
templated, orders should be*placed as soon as pos 
sible to enable the manufacturer to supply the 
equipment before the working season has passed. It 
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is already “later than you think” for ordering work 
equipment, if maximum benefit is to be derived from 


it in 1944, 


Boiler Explosions 


In discussing locomotive boiler failures due to low 
water J. E. Bjorkholm, superintendent motive power, 
C. M. St. P. & P., pointed out in the Railway Age 
of December 18, 1943, that after everything has been 
done to keep the boiler in the best possible condition, 
“crown sheet failures can only be prevented by en- 
ginemen always being on the alert in observing the 
water level.” Individual railroads are adopting dif- 
ferent methods to impress the supervisors and em- 


' ployees with their responsibilities in this respect. The 


difficulty is to present the facts concisely and in such 
a way as to arrest the attention of the employees. 
The Lehigh Valley has recently distributed to en- 
ginemen, firemen, hostlers, engine preparers, etc., a 
small cardboard folder that can easily be slipped into 
a side pocket. In bold face print it outlines the causes 
of locomotive boiler explosions. It points out that 


-98 per cent of the crown sheet failures are due to 


low water, all of which can be prevented by careful 
regard to the following instructions: 


1. Never let the water get below the bottom of the water 
glass or the bottom gauge cock. 

2. Immediately put injector and pump to work at full ca- 
pacity if for any reason the water does get below the level 
of the water glass and bottom gauge cock. 

3. Dampen fire immediately, using sprinkling hose, if water 
does not return to water glass and gauge cocks after injector 
and pumps are started to work. Start dumping fire immediately 
after using sprinkling hose, if water has not returned to water 
glass and gauge cocks. 

4. Test water glass, water column, gauge cocks, injector and 
pump before leaving terminal and at frequent intervals between 
terminals. To test water glass, open drain cock, shut top valve, 
let blow approximately 30 seconds. 
top valve, let blow approximately 30 seconds. Open bottom 
valve, shut drain valve and water should return to glass im- 
mediately.. To test water column, open drain cock and let 
water and steam blow approximately 30 seconds. Shut drain 
eock and water should return promptly. 

5. Use blow-off cocks in accordance with standard instruc- 
tions. 

6. Make proper inspection of firebox sheets before leaving 
and after arriving at terminals; reporting any defects to proper 
authorities. 

7. When reaching top of grades have sufficient water to 
protect crown sheet before starting down grade, as water 
level drops when throttle opening is reduced. Also water in 
boiler surges ahead in starting down grade, reducing the 
amount of water covering crown sheets. 


The problem is aggravated at this time by the heavy 
duty to which the locomotives are being subjected and 
the difficulties involved in maintaining them. The 
seriousness of the situation is emphasized in the an- 
nual report of the I. C. C. Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection for the year ended June 30, 1943. It 


indicates that there was a considerable increase in - 


boiler explosion accidents over the preceding year; 
twenty-two of the total of twenty-five were caused 
by overheated crown sheets, due to low water. 
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America Needs 
More Steel Scrap 


Although several factors indicate an easier situation 
with respect to scrap iron and steel during 1944, we 
are not yet “out of the woods” by any means. On 
the one hand, consumers’ scrap inventories are slightly 
higher than a year ago, blast furnace capacity for the 
production of pig iron has increased substantially, 
and some sources expect a downward trend in steel 
production. On the other hand, carbon steel remains 
the controlling factor in production for both the war 
and home fronts. Edwin C. Barringer, president of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., while ad- 
dressing a recent meeting of the institute at Cleveland, 
pointed to a bare nine-weeks’ supply of purchased 
scrap, a backlog of two-weeks’ requirements of home 
scrap, and a ten-days’ stock of pig iron, as proof that 
the margin for national safety is none too large. 

In assuming that the consumption of purchased 
scrap will be off 4,000,000 tons in 1944, the W. P. B. 
apparently has eased its emphasis slightly on the col- 
lection of dormant industrial steel scrap and trans- 
ferred that emphasis to its drive for waste paper, 
another important item that is now in great demand. 
While the action of a few large steel mills in stepping 
out of the scrap steel market in December reflected 
the improved situation, some of these have already re- 
entered the market to a limited extent, and others 
are expected to do so in February. Moreover, the 
demand for No. 1 heavy melting and cast steel scrap 
is still heavy. 

The railways produced 2,429,404 gross tons of iron 
and steel scrap, or almost 27 per cent of the 9,009,691 
tons total reported by railway and manufacturing 
plants, during the first ten months of 1943. No. 1 
heavy melting steel scrap produced by the railways ac- 
counted for almost 21 per cent of their total production. 

At the present writing, it is believed that scrap stock 
will be sufficient to sustain steel mill production during 
the remainder of the winter. So far, weather condi- 
tions have favored winter scrap collection; but 
February and March may reverse the situation. In 
any event, this is no time to relinquish the all-out efforts 
that railways have developed to maintain a steady 
flow of scrap. Steel is still the backbone of war, and 
we cannot afford to let our fighting forces down. 

One of the fundamental rules of railroading may 
well be applied in this instance: “In case of doubt or 
uncertainty, the safe course must be taken.” Results 
from the second railway scrap drive have been en- 
couraging. 

Following an alarming decline in production from 
last April’s peak to the low of last August, scrap 
collection again surged upward during the fall until 
the November total practically equalled the April 
record. But steel mills cannot operate on past records. 
America needs every available ton of extra scrap now. 
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How Long Can a Rail Be? 


Expansion and contraction 
prove not to be a problem 


Advantages and objections 
to elimination of joints 





One of the Numerous Installations of Continuously-Welded Rails on the Delaware & Hudson. These Rails Are 6,983 Ft. Long 





How the Long Rail Has Performed 


Continuously-welded rail has now been in 
service in open track in this country for a 
little more than a decade, and for a longer 
period in tunnels. All of this rail has been 
under observation by the roads that have 
installed it and by the Rail committee of the 
A. R. E. A. Numerous articles have described 
the manner of welding and the details of in- 
stallation, but’ little information has been 
made available concerning the service the rail 
has given. 

This article discloses the details of mainte-. 
nance and performance and the attitude to- 
ward long welded rails of the maintenance 
officers of the roads that have installations. 





HAT happens when rails are welded into long 
strings and laid in the track? Is welded rail 


more difficult or less difficult to maintain? 
Does it give trouble from expansion and contraction? 
What is the probable life of such rail? Should the 
length of welded rail be limited? Is it feasible to weld 
rail as a general practice? These and other questions 
have been in the minds of maintenance officers, as is 
indicated by the many discussions of continuous welded 
rail that have taken place at conventions and elsewhere. 
Yet, in large part, they have remained unanswered, 
primarily because the welding of rail into long lengths 
is a comparatively new practice and the officers who 
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have laid the rail have preferred not to commit them- 
selves until they have gained more experience with this 
form of construction and are more familiar with its 
performance. ; 

Long stretches of welded rail have now been in 
service in this country for varying periods. Such rails 
were laid in a tunnel as early as 1930, and in open 
track as early as 1932, and numerous installations have 


_been made since these dates in both open track and 


tunnels. Having in mind the interest in this rail that 
railway officers have expressed, and believing that a 
considerable number of these installations have now 
been in service a sufficient time to permit definite con- 
clusions to be formed with, respect to its advantages 
and disadvantages, and particularly to its probable life 
and to the effects of expansion and contraction, the 
officers of those roads in which the rail is laid, were 
asked for certain information concerning their instal- 
lations, as a basis for answering the foregoing ques- 
tions and others that have been raised concerning the 
performance of long rails. 


60 Miles in Open Track 


Since 1930, when the Central of Georgia welded the 
rail in two of its tunnels, approximately 90 miles of 
welded rail have been laid, not including short stretches 
through crossings or along station platforms, of which 
about 30 miles was in tunnels and paved streets and 
approximately 60 miles in open track. In this discus- 
sion only the rail laid in open track will be considered, 
because certain conditions.imposed by tunnels and pav- 
ing shed little light on the advantages and disadvantages 
of welding rail out of face as a general practice. 

Short stretches, comprising only a few hundred feet 
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individually, through crossings and alopg station plat- 
forms are nowise representative of the many long 
stretches of welded rail that have been installed and, 
therefore, are not helpful in answering some of the 
questions that will be considered, for which reason they 
are also excluded from the discussion. It is believed 
that five years is the minimum period of service upon 
which sound conclusions can be based, with respect to 
performance and service life. For this reason, while 


a considerable number of installations of welded rail 
have been made during the last five years, only those 
that have been in service five or more years will be 
discussed. 

It may be said in passing that all reports indicate 








Ab o v e — Continuously- 
Welded Rail on the New 
York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. This Rail Is on a 
Steel Viaduct 800 Ft. Long. 
Right—Long Rails Laid on 
a Curve on the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie 
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that track maintenance in tunnels has been greatly im- 
proved and simplified where the rails have been welded 
into long lengths. Only a minor amount of welded 
rail in open track has been released from service, all 
of it for reasons in no way connected with the fact that 
it had been welded. 

At present, five roads, the Bessemer & Lake Erie; 
the Central of Georgia; the Delaware & Hudson; the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford; and the Southern, 
have open-track installations of continuous welded rail, 
ranging on individual roads from a total of slightly 
less than one-half mile to more than 42 miles, with 
individual rails ranging to 6,982 ft. in length. These 
rails are laid on both tangents and curves, the latter 
ranging from 0 deg. 30 min. to 5 deg. 43 min. In this 
connection, it is of interest that when long rails, in 
lengths up to 1,500 ft., have been handled on flat cars 
around reverse curves as sharp at 15 deg., they have 
shown sufficient flexibility to cause no difficulty in mak- 
ing the movement and the rails have not shifted lateral- 
ly on the cars. 


Laid Under Many Conditions 


Rails as light as 100 lb. and as heavy as 131 lb. are 
included in the installations. Ballast includes locomo- 
tive cinders, ore sand, furnace slag, limestone and trap 
rock ; in one installation four tracks, each approximately 
800 ft. long, are on open trestle. The traffic carried 


Left — The. Central of 

Georgia Used Cut Spikes 

and Double-Shoulder Tie 

Plates as Fastenings for 
Its Long Rails 
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over the rail ranges from freight only to predominately 
passenger traffic. On some lines, as many as 20 freight 
and 20 passenger trains pass over the rail daily; on 
one, the traffic amounts to 10 to 21 freight trains and 
no passenger trains; and another installation carries 
57 passenger trains and 4 freight trains every 24 hours. 
Still another carries 2 passenger trains and 7 to 10 
freight trains loaded with ore and coal during the lake 
shipping season, and a comparatively light traffic dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, although ore shipments 


continue for a considerable time after the lake traffic | 


closes. On none of the lines upon which installations 
have been made do passenger train schedules exceed 
60 miles an hour, although actual speeds are often well 
above this figure. Freight trains are scheduled at from 
40 to 60 miles an hour, with a limit of 40 to 50 miles 
an hour on some lines. On one installation, on a freight 
line, the speed probably does not exceed 10 to 12 miles 
an hour. 

Traffic ranges from 2,800,000 to 32,000,000 gross tons 
annually for freight alone. Depending, therefore, on 
the period that these installations have been in service, 
the rail has carried from 25,000,000 to 160,000,000 gross 
tons of freight, in addition to the passenger traffic that 
passes over them. 

It is fair to assume that the gradients upon which 
the rail is laid will have some influence on its per- 
formance and possibly upon its service life. Among 
the numerous individual installations on the five roads 
which have been mentioned, long welded rails are laid 
on gradients ranging from level to 1.32 per cent. Some 
of these installations are on single track so that traffic 
passes over them in both directions; others are on 
multiple tracks: where traffic is directional. Some of 
these installations are on ascending grades and some 
on descending grades. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the welded 
rail is in service under a wide variety of conditions, 
including the length of the individual rails, the weight 
of the sections, the alinement, the gradients, the bal- 
last, the character and volume of traffic and the speed 
of trains. In some instances this rail was placed to 
provide a test of its performance under selected con- 
ditions. In general, however, the site was chosen for 
the purpose of improving maintenance or of eliminating 
a situation that was breeding trouble for the maintenance 
forces. 


Does Welded Rail Expand? 


More interest has been shown in the performance 
of welded rails under temperature changes than any 
other detail surrounding their use. This interest is 
natural, for practically every maintenance officer has 
had experience with sun kinks in “tight” rail under 
summer temperatures. Obviously, it is not possible to 
provide for a distributed movement of welded rail in 
expansion and contraction, as is done by means of the 
joint gap in conventional bolted rail where each rail 
expands and contracts independently of other rails: If 
a movement of corresponding magnitude is to take place 
in welded rail, the evidence of such movement should 
be found at the ends, and the amount should vary with 
the length of the continuous rail and the magnitude of 
the temperature change. 

If unrestrained, the normal expansion of rail under 
a rise of 100 deg. in temperature is approximately 41 
in. to the mile. For this reason, if a continuous welded 
rail should expand and contract normally, a real prob- 
lem would be created in many of the installations, 
whether the movement is concentrated at one end or is 
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divided between the two ends. In answering the ques- 


_ tionnaire, one road did not give the range of atmospheric 
temperature for the localities where its rail is laid, but - 


the others gave this range as being respectively from 
—10 deg. to 110 deg.; from 15 deg. to 120 deg.; from 
—30 deg. to 120 deg.; and from —15 deg. to 115 deg. 

It is well known that rail exposed to the summer sun 
reaches a temperature considerably higher than that of 
the surrounding atmosphere, so that the temperature 
differences in the rail itself are somewhat greater than 
those in the atmosphere On this basis, therefore, 
theoretically, the total movement in expansion and con- 
traction of a continuous rail one mile long, wholly un- 
restrained, should be not less than 40 in. and might 
exceed 60 in., depending on its location. Against this, 
all five roads reported that they are experiencing no 
difficulty from either end or intermediate movement of 
the rail. In fact, the total movement at the ends is 
comparable only to that which occurs in a 39-ft. rail 
with conventional joint fastenings. 


Rail Is Restrained 


Obviously, some form of restraint is being applied to 
these rails; otherwise they should move freely under 
temperature changes in accordance with the physical 
laws of expansion and contraction. Investigation has 
shown that a considerable part of this restraint arises 
from friction between the rail and the tie plate or 
the tie, and that this can be augmented by the use of 
rail fastenings, such as the spring clip type, which 
increase the pressure of the rail on the tie plate. Ad- 
ditional restraint can be obtained by applying anti- 
creepers, while the joint fastenings at the ends of the 
long rail generally provide considerable restraint. How- 
ever, the ultimate restraint applied to the rail must come 
through resistance of the ballast to movement of the 
ties longitudinally of the track. 

Of the five roads under study, two have made no 
change in the form of their track construction—that 
is, they are using double-shoulder tie plates and cut 
spikes. However, in both instances, extra anchorage, 
by means of anti-creepers, is applied for some distance 
from the ends of the long rails. The Southern has 
applied six anti-creepers to the normal rail length 
throughout its installations, except at the ends where 
this number is increased to from 10 to 30 per rail, 
depending on the length of the welded section. Original- 
ly, the Central of Georgia took no special precautions 
to prevent movement of its rail, except to apply six 
anti-creepers to the nominal rail length for a distance 
of 250 ft. from each end. In the fall, these anchors 
were placed to resist movement in contraction, and in 
the spring they were turned to resist movement in 
expansion. Since September 21, 1939, 12 anti-creepers 
to the panel have been maintained throughout the 
installation, this arrangement of anchors being the same 
as for conventional track. 

The New Haven employs compression clips for 
fastening its welded rail but, as a precaution, it has 
applied one third more of these clips than it uses 
ordinarily on rail having conventional joint fastenings. 
The Delaware & Hudson has employed M. & L. tie 
plates on all of its welded rail, while the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie laid its welded rail with GEO fastenings. 

To account for this phenomen of only slight move- 
ment at the end of long rails and of no intermediate 
movement under temperature changes, the A. R. E. A. 
Committee on Track has shown (Proceedings, Vol. 38, 
pg. 493) that when restraint of sufficient magnitude 
to prevent movement in expansion and contraction 1s 
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applied to the rail, an internal stress of 195 lb. per sq. 
in. is created for each change of one degree ‘in tem- 
perature. For a change of 100 deg., this will amount to 
19,500 Ib. per sq. in. 


How Restraint Is Applied 


This immediately raises the question how a restrain- 
ing force can be applied to prevent movement in a rail 
that is placed under so large a stress as that created 
by a wide difference in temperatures. In the first 
place, when the rail is laid there will be no internal 
temperature stresses, because up to this time it. has been 
able to expand and contract freely. For this reason, 
when it is put under restraint, only those variations 
above or below the temperature at which it was laid 
will create internal stress, and the effective range of 
temperature changes will be reduced immediately. 
Obviously, therefore, if the temperature of the rail 
when it is laid is around 50 to 60 deg., it would appear 
that the maximum stress will be reduced materially, and 
this has been confirmed in practice. 

Actual restraint is afforded by the joint fastenings 
at the ends of the welded rail; by the frictional re- 
sistance of the tie plates and the rail fastenings and 
from the application of anti-creepers for a sufficient 
distance from the ends of the rail. Determination by 
actual measurement has shown that joint restraint may 
be as much as 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. of section of a 131- 
lb. rail, or approximately 65,000 Ib., at each end of the 
welded rail. Investigation has also shown that tie 
restraint may be as low as 20 lb. per tie per rail in 
each direction, for double-shoulder tie plates and cut 
spikes, or as high as 700 lb. per tie per rail for the 
spring clip type of fastening. Likewise, anti-creepers 
have been found to exert a restraint of 850 Ib. per tie 
per rail. How much more resistance to movement it 
might have been possible to develop in these cases is 
a matter of speculation, for restraint of greater magni- 
tude was not required for the stresses that were 
measured. 


Maintenance Difficulties 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the necessary 
anchorage of the rail is not so difficult as appears at 
first glance. If the rail is laid at a-temperature of 60 
deg. and the temperature range is 75 deg. above and 
below this, the maximum total stréss in a 131-lb. rail 
will be about 188,000 Ib. in compression and an equal 
amount in tension. Assuming that the joint restraint 
at each end of the long rail is 65,000 lb. and the tie 
restraint is only 500 lb. per tie per rail, complete 
anchorage of the rail on 260 ties at each end, or for a 
distance of 470 ft. will prevent movement in either 
expansion or contraction. If, on the other hand, com- 
plete reliance is placed in anti-creepers, 220 will be 
sufficient to hold a rail of any length against movement. 

Asked whether any difficulties have developed in the 
maintenance of’the long rails, two roads report that 
they have experienced no difficulties, and that they 
know of no disadvantages. Two other roads report 
having had some failures in welded joints, but do not 
look upon this as an insurmountable difficulty, since 
these failures occurred in the earlier installations as a 
result of a. faulty technic in welding or faulty ma- 
terials, and it is believed that the causes have now been 
eliminated. One road reported that it had_experienced 
no. difficulties with the long rails, but noted that they 
are of sonie disadvantage when renewing bridge ties, 
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since they cannot be removed but must be jacked up to 
permit old ties to be taken out and new ones inserted. 

Only one case of buckling track was reported, and 
this occurred in rail that had been laid at a temperature 
well below 60 deg. The trouble was overcome by 
loosening the rail fastenings and allowing the rail to 
expand and run out at an open joint, where it was 
cropped by the amount it had run out. No further 
trouble has been experienced with this rail or with 
any of the rail that was laid at 60 deg. 

In a few cases, bolts have sheared in the joints at 
the ends of the long rails, but investigation showed that 
this came about by reason of inaccurate field drilling 
of the bolt holes, so that when the rail contracted the 
entire loading came on a single bolt in the joint, shear- 
ing it off. This was corrected by redrilling the rail 
ends accurately and by applying six-hole joint bars 
instead of the four-hole bars used formerly. Other- 
wise, the expansion and contraction that have occurred 
in the installations on this road have been less than the 
clearance of the track bolts in the bolt holes. 

It is the general testimony of the roads under study 
that the welded rail rides more smoothly than rail 
having conventional joints, and that the effort required 
to maintain it in smooth-riding condition is materially 
less. One road estimates that the cost of maintenance 
has been reduced 25 per cent, while another reports 
that since its rail was laid about six years ago, main- 
tenance has been confined to a reduced amount of spot 
surfacing and an occasional tapping down of the spikes. 
Another road has been keeping an accurate record of 
the cost of maintenance on two stretches of welded 
rail and on two. comparable stretches of rail having 
joint fastenings, for a period of three years. So far, 
the records indicate that the welded rail is costing ap- 
preciably less, but they are not yet considered con- 
clusive since they have been kept for a relatively short 
time. 

Several officers report less wear on ties, particularly 
on joint ties, and one officer points out that the smooth- 
er-riding track afforded by the welded rail should cause 
an appreciable reduction in the wear and tear on cars 
and locomotives. Line and gage are easier to maintain 
on the welded rail than on ordinary track, is the report 
from four of the roads, while the fifth finds no notice- 
able difference between the two. Two roads report that 
no gaging had been necessary since the rail was laid, 
and that less work is required to maintain line, while 
two also report that after the welded rail has been 
lined it remains, in line longer than rail on jointed 
track. 


What Service Life? 


While none of the rail involved in this discussion has 
been in use a sufficient time to be removed from 
primary service, it is the considered opinion of the 
maintenance officers of the five roads that the welded 
rails will render longer service life than bolted rail. 
They base this belief on the fact that end batter and 
fishing wear are primarily responsible for shortening 
the life of bolted rail and that since there is neither 
end batter nor fishing wear in the welded rail, it would 
last until it becomes necessary to remove it for other 
reasons. Obviously, this does not apply to curves, 
where head wear is the factor that limits the life of 
the rail. In this case there does not seem to be any 
advantage, so far as service life is concerned, in the 
welded rail. It was suggested, however, that in. many 
instances the installation of rail and flange lubricators 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Central of Georgia Locomotives 


Lima Locomotive Works delivers an order of eight 
freight and passenger units having a 63,200-lb. 
tractive force—Weight on drivers is 260,000 Ib. 


eight 4-8-4 type steam locomotives built by Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc. These locomotives have a 
rated tractive force of 63,200 lb. and will be used to 
handle fast passenger and freight trains over the Macon 
and Columbus divisions. They are at present handling 
such well-known trains as the Southland, Flamingo, 
Dixie Flyer, Dixie Limited and Seminole, all making 
Florida connections, using as an average 11.4 lb. of coal 
per passenger train car-mile. In freight service their 
fuel performance is well under 100 Ib. of coal per 
1,000 gross ton-miles. Much of the mileage made by 
these locomotives is over heavy-grade territory. 
The locomotives have a General Steel Castings Corp- 
oration cast-steel bed. The engine truck is the four- 


[: October, 1943, the Central of Georgia received 


wheel inside-bearing swing-motion type, having 30 per 
cent initial and 15 per cent constant resistance at 
rockers, The center pin is cast integral with the bed 
casting. The trailer truck is the four-wheeled Delta 
type designed for 15 per cent initial and 10 per cent 
constant resistance at the rockers. The frame is ar- 
ranged to suit double coil springs at the rear of the 
truck equalizer system. Both engine and trailer trucks 
were furnished by the General Steel Castings Corp- 
oration. 

The driving-wheels centers are of General Steel 
Castings Corporation Boxpok type 66 in. in diameter 
and 73% in. diameter over tires. There are no hub 


liners on the driving wheels, the face. being machined 
smooth and rolled. Engine-truck wheels are 36 in. in 





These Locomotives Are Now Handling Fast Passenger and Freight Trains 
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Backhead and Cab Arrangement 


diameter, wrought-steel, multiple-wear type having no 
hub liners and with the entire wheel heat-treated WPB 
standard section No. 36-B X from Standard Steel 
Works. The trailer truck wheels have cast-steel 
centers, 38 in. in diameter with 4514 in. diameter over 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Central of Georgia 
4-8-4 Type Locomotive 





Ma ARCRARG Ss Fa18: oc ss, c <shold lulls Oe <aieile Maw eden ana Sartes .--Central of Georgia 
ROSES Re mma ee Oe PRC OntCh Mr erenrrer Lima Locomotive Works 
ATONIC ACC? 5 5c's'n vn 5s or oad oa ee Nao e awe weed —8— 
RAINE LIN os 5.clur br alete v'S MARS w Yale eRe Ve eae wa ee aero K ei K 
ET ENIMEIE 80S aco cia herald s Maw e Ce NederR Me he eduewe ee 451-458 
MEARMNIMEAN I 2 Bono sec1d OAs Had 6 Saalnelew Rae CORA Nake eae ee eee October, 1943 
ND oon aos bide a6, aR ag EO OE OMe ie Fast freight and passenger 
Rated tractive force, engine, 85 percent, Ib..............-00ee 63,200 
Weights in working order, Ib,: 
GIRTON 527) ai vince dasincn dene ewe he cancdessoneb eens 260,000 
Gi AREHTIEINIOIES 2 «Fisk k 6a04 3 c4 6 Cadgeicapendteneeneesicncwees 78,900 
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Wheel bases, fit.-in.: 
BRR at Ne tecetdscbevuanetees dees te etedaddslndeadad 20- 0 
ET SS Sere ere eee eee sh Sear tna eee 45-10 
Engine and tender, total........... cece e eee eee e eee eneee 83— 6 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in....................4. 73% 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in................... 2—27 x 30 
Valve gear, type..... oc ecco eeeceetereeseeessesccrscesecses Walschaerts 
Valves, piston type, SIZE, IN....... 2. eecere rc rece ceeeecceces 1 
Maximum valve travel, in.... 6.0.0.6... cece ee eee Perr pees 74% 
Boiler: 
Steam pressure, ID,........... cece cece cece eee ee ee ecceenees 250 
Pyinmeter first Tid, MIMS Ae. 6650 oe ccc es cece soencecenas 86 
Firebox length, in.........seseee eee e cece crete eee cece ences 127% 
Firebox width, in............ yee asedageercssislocsvinccvcessies 102% 
Combustjon chamber length, in........... 6... eee e eee ees 0% 
Arch tubes, number and length, in....... ieee bated oe macteee 2—1265% 
Syphons, number... .....ceccececccc ccc cc eres ccereeseees 2 
Tibed, HUMPEr atid GIAMEteT, 18s... .5 occ e cece rwcesectes 56—214 
Flues, number and diameter, in........... 00 see e eee eee esas 159—4 
erigely CUCL LUNE GHCEID, IEMs, oc. coc ec tescccescueecevwene ae 
NR eri teak 6 Re ale ie wb evs. Cre: TOR Oe MC RaL wa See erent Bituminous coal 
DPPMUMINELER OME NOs ciao o Sea aiih¥ an coeieKemecicv scenes vena 0.2 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and comb, chamber and syphons....:.............. 435 
I RRCRTEN CMCRC sais Save. & 45 sas & bi6 i bibikiSrsle b> o asdule Sa a eine vis 4,270 
RETRO OOUNO ES 6 oi Cecc Bh Kobe dca essence uramewrupeces des 4,705 
DENNEN So. 4. oId Sicko oS le ss 6 tole he oes Sow oll as ne aes 2,059 
Ce cimmsiied CVAD. GU MIDGENOALS 6.055. bic ob ccc maeketaceses 6,764 
Tender: 
DEVIC. . <:60 Dive ssh sets ker RATE bb OTS 5 WILE eNO b Sie Sele OS wala Hae Rectangular U 
Ia RRC CR RICE NE OME oe Sea, oa: 06 <inel oie bi's:8i 4 tiie: Woo B Wlalee weer ewe wa ayia 13,000 
EIRENE CUA RE CRIT Go's 5 5.4.0.5, ar 0i's' Rei C eeieid Vie Heele Pletioe aise wee 21 
PPE IO CN GS alae ciel O66 Rint oraTs- 6 OSU. UES SEY Fare cid cele RAO ME ee te four-wheel 
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the tires. There are no hub liners on the trailer-truck 
wheels. The valve gear is the Walschaerts type actuated 
by an Alco Type G power reverse gear. The exhaust of 
the gear is piped to lubricate. the piston rod. The 
quadrant is blanked off so that the engine cannot be 
hooked up in forward gear to less than 25 per cent 
cut off. 

The main and side rods are of medium carbon steel 
normalized and drawn. All are of I-section with 
Magnus bronze bushings. The main-rod front-end 
bearing is of the one-piece type while the back end 
bearing is solid with a floating bronze bushing in a 
Hunt-Spiller gun-iron fixed bushing. The side rods 
have Hunt-Spiller gun iron fixed bushings at the 
main and intermediate pins, the other bushings being 
the floating type. All floating bushings in the main 
and side rods are provided with floating flanges made 
of steel plate. All the main and side-rod and knuckle- 
pin bearings are lubricated through the pins and grease 
cups are not required. The engine is equipped with 
multiple-bearing guides and crossheads, force-feed 
lubricated. 

The driving boxes are of cast steel with Magnus 
bronze bearings. The hub faces are of Satco metal 
with brass inserts. The boxes are equipped with 
Franklin No. 8 cellars for grease journal lubrication. 
The Alco lateral cushioning device is used on the front 
drivers and allows %g¢ in. total lateral. 

The engine truck and trailer truck boxes are of cast- 
steel with Magnus self-cooling oil-type bearings. The 
boxes are arranged for force-feed lubrication to waste 
packing. 

The boiler is radial stayed with a conical barrel, 86 
in. outside diameter at the front and 96 in. outside 
diameter at the throat. The shell is of flange quality 
basic carbon steel. The horizontal seams are quintuple 
riveted butt joints with inside and outside welts and 
seal welded on both ends. The girth seams of the bar- 
rel and throat are double-riveted lap joints. 

The firebox is equipped with two Locomotive Fire- 
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box Corporation’s syphons as well as two arch tubes 
3% in. in diameter. Welding is used throughout the 
firebox. The inside throat sheet is welded in with 
the exception of the bottom edge which is riveted to 
the mud ring. There are no longitudinal welds above 
a point 15 in. below the top of the sheet. The firedoor 
sheet is butt welded to the side and crown sheets and 
the back tube sheet is welded to the combustion chamber. 

These locomotives are equipped with the Superheater 
Company’s Type E superheaters and American multiple 
throttle with the Superheater Company’s washout sys- 
tem for throttle and header. 

The tenders of these locomotives are of the rec- 
tangular U type with four-wheel trucks and have a 
water capacity of 13,000 gals. with 21 tons of coal. 
The tender coal space is equipped with a Standard Stok- 
er coal pusher. The stoker engine is also on the tender. 

The air brake is the New York Air Brake Company’s 
No. 8-ET equipment with brake shoes on the driving 
wheels and tender only. 


How Long Can a Rail Be? 


(Continued from page 343) 


will extend the life of curved rail beyond the expected 
life of the bolted rail. ; 

Are there any conditions surrounding the welding, 
installation and maintenance of long rails, or the service 
that has been obtained from them that indicate that 
a limit should be placed on the length of the individual 
rails? In answering this query, two roads expressed 
the belief that their experience with welded rails was 
too limited to warrant drawing a conclusion, although 
they did not mention any factors that might indicate 
the need for such a limit. The remainder expressed 
the belief that the only limitation will be the necessity 
for introducing insulated joints, or for providing joints 
at turnouts and railway crossings at grade. One chief 
engineer said that the problem is not so much that of 
the maximum length that is practical, but the minimum 
length that is economical. In other words, these men 
believe that there is no physical limit to the length that 
can be installed, and that this length will be determined 
solely by the necessity for inserting joints to accom- 
modate signals and turnouts. 

All of the roads expressed the belief that the weld- 
ing of rails into long strings and the installation of 
these rails in the track is entirely practical. This prac- 
tice is a relatively new one, however, which has not yet 
had sufficiently wide application to remove it from the 
experimental stage. Since experimental installations 
frequently develop some factors adverse to the extension 
of a practice, inquiry was made as to what deterring 
factors had developed. Three such factors were men- 
tioned, these being (1) the initial expense, (2) the 
difficulty of replacement in case one or more rails re- 
quire renewal; and (3) the difficulty in mobilizing the 
equipment for handling long strings of rail. 

Summarizing the collective viewpoint, these officers 
find that welded rail offers no support for fears re- 
garding difficulties with expansion. On the other hand 
they report that it offers a distinct saving in track main- 
tenance and every prospect for longer life for the rail, 
so that there should be less frequent renewals. They 
advise also that there is less destruction of the ties by 
reason of the elimination of joints and for the same 
reason track circuits give less trouble and can be made 
longer. In addition, they state that the track rides more 
smoothly and quieter. 
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First Streamliner 


Delivered Ten Years Ago 


XACTLY ten years ago (February 12, 1934), the 
first streamline train was delivered to the Union 
Pacific by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 

ing Company. First designated the M-10000, this train 
started the day after its delivery on the first leg of an 
extensive 12-weeks’ tour across the country. After com- 
pleting the tour, it was on exhibition all summer at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 

Being the first streamline train delivered, the M-10000 
captured. the fancy of the American people because it 
presaged new speeds and comforts in railway transporta- 
tion. All along its route crowds lined the tracks to see 
ii flash by, and in cities where it was exhibited people 
waited in long lines to inspect it. © 

An estimated 10,000,000 people saw this yellow and 
brown streamliner before it was finally placed in regular 
service by the Union Pacific in Kansas in daily round 
trips between Kansas City and Salina and between Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Christened the City of Salina, 
it maintained an average speed of 56 miles an hour over 
this daily 510-mile route. 


How the Streamliner Idea Originated 


The country’s finest streamline trains were developed 
because railway officers became convinced that the rail- 
roads would have to develop a radically different type 
of equipment if they were to recover a satisfactory volume 
of passenger traffic. Consequently the Union Pacific 
gave an order, early in 1933, to Pullman-Standard for 
the construction of such a train. 

Following the popular acclaim of the City of Salina, 
the (Union Pacific acquired additional longer trains of 
the same general type of construction, built in six-car, 
seven-car, eleven-car and finally seventeen-car units. A 
total of eight of these trains are now in service on the 
Union Pacific. The second six-car train, the M-10001, 
which eventually became the City of Portland, made a 
record high-speed run of 3,258 miles from Los Angeles, 
Cal., to New York in 56 hr. 55 min., during the latter 
part of October, 1934. A maximum speed of 120 miles 
an hour was reported in this test run and the 508 miles 
between Cheyenne, Wyo., and Omaha, Neb., was made 
at an average speed of 84 miles an hour. 

The first Union Pacific streamliner proved inadequate 
to handle the crowds. Long before advance travel reser- 
vations became commonplace on war-crowded trains, 
travelers on this train had to secure reservations as much 
as a month or more in advance to obtain accommoda- 
tions. 

The City of Salina fully confirmed the belief of its 
designers that such a train was needed to restore pas- 
senger volume, and this train is said to have earned 
over three times its cost in seven years of operation. 


City of Salina Exhibited at Washington 


In its first public exhibition, which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 15, 1934, the M-10000 was 
inspected by President Roosevelt, members of his cabinet, 
congressmen and other high government officials. The 
following day a group of capital dignitaries were guests 
aboard the train on a round-trip test run to Balti- 
more, Md. 

From the capital the train swung back to Chicago, 
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being exhibited in Pittsburgh, Pa., and Detroit, Mich., en- 
route. After a two-day exhibition in Chicago the train 
headed west, stopping for other public appearances in 
Omaha, Neb., and Denver, Colo. Throughout its tour, 
the M-10000 halted for brief periods of from five min- 
utes to several hours in the smaller towns on the route. 

On the West Coast, the streamliner was visited by 
thousands in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. Then it turned east through Idaho and Mon- 
tana and finally reached Kansas City, from where it 
returned to Omaha. After making its first revenue trip, 
a two-day round-trip. journey between Omaha and 
Gering, Neb., it left on another public tour to Minneap- 
olis and Milwaukee before returning to Chicago for a 
summer-long exhibition at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position. 


Principal Features of the Construction 


The City of Salina was a three-car articulated train, 
powered by a 600-hp., 12-cylinder distillate-burning en- 
gine. Made of aluminum alloys, the entire train weighed 
only 190,000 Ib., not much more than one conventional 
heavy car. It had an overall length of 204 ft. 5 in., and 
was 8 in. narrower and the roof was 3 ft. lower than 
conventional trains. 

The first car of the train contained the driver’s cab, 
the power plant, air-conditioning equipment, a 33-ft. 
mail compartment and a small baggage room. The second 
car was a coach seating 60 passengers. The third car 
provided 56 additional seats and a buffet kitchen in the 
rear for serving light meals to passengers at their seats. 

Among the principal features of the City of Salina 
which represented advances over earlier conventional 
trains were air-conditioning, safety glass windows per- 
manently sealed in rubber to exclude dirt, indirect light- 
ing, four-position reclining seats and a decelerometer on 
the brakes which enabled the train to stop quickly from 
high speeds without the danger of wheel sliding. The 
distinctive yellow and brown color was chosen in the 
interest of easy visibility to motorists and pedestrians, 
and a vertical beam ‘headlight was first used on this train 
as an added safety factor for night operation. 

Like some of the other early streamliners, the City 
of Salina is no longer in operation. The power plant 

came worn out and obsolete and the small, three-car 
train was unable to handle the traffic it had been instru- 
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Crowd Which Gathered to See the City of Salina When It Passed Through Baker, Ore., in 1934 


mental in building. The Union Pacific intended to place 
the City of Salina in its museum, but in 1941 the nation 
was faced with a critical shortage of aluminum for war 
purposes, so metal in the car bodies was contributed to 
the aluminum scrap drive. Officers of the railroad re- 
ported that from a material and structural'design stand- 
point, the cars could have been continued: in‘ service in- 
definitely. 

During the seven years the City of Salina served on 
the Kansas City-Salina run it traveled 899,113 miles and 
earned a total gross revenue of $717,685. 


* * * x 





Reading’s First Woman Brakeman 


Helen Barlow, of Philadelphia, donned the smart blue uniform and_ cap 
that is regulation dress, and took over her new duties in December—Now 
20 more young women are being trained for suburban service. 
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Making Friends With the Public 






Good service is the prime requisite—Thereafter 
a public relations officer is needed to develop 
other means of winning favor, avoiding offense 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Chairman, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 
and Editor of Railway Age 





Where Top Management’s Duty Lies 


Management’s primary duty being to pro- 
duce earnings for owners—and the state of pub- 
lic opinion being a main determinant of the 
quantity or even the existence of earnings—it 
follows that honest and competent cultivation 
of popular esteem is as much a part of manage- 
ment’s obligation to its employers as is honest 
and efficient operation of the property. 

Oversight of public relations is a_special- 
ized function, calling for an officer skilled in 
the duties of his task—which is, first of all, to 
advise management of means by which it may 
cultivate good will. It takes deeds, not “pub- 
licity” alone, to foster friendly feeling. 

In 34 years’ experience with this realm of 
railroading, the author notes a considerable 
‘heightening of managerial comprehension of 
the importance of this function—but results 
do not indicate that, even yet, such under- 
standing has achieved adequate intensity. 





haps a third of a century a new profession which 

is already important, and should become much more 
important. It is devoted to improving the relations of 
business with the public. Its practitioners are called 
“public relations counselors,” or “public relations offi- 
cers.” When connected with individual corporations or 
with business associations, they are usually given such 
titles as “vice-president—public relations,” “assistant to 
president—public relations’ or “executive assistant.” 
Upon the further development and increase in the activi- 
ties of this profession may largely depend the future of 
private enterprise in this country. 


= has been developing in this country for per- 


New Profession Began on the Railroads 


Our railroads were one of the first industries by which 
activities specifically intended to improve “public rela- 
tions” began to be developed. This was because for some 
years prior to a third of a century ago the railroads were 
confronted with as hostile a public sentiment as any in- 
dustry ever faced. I know this, because I began studying 
and writing on transportation almost forty years ago 
when I was an editorial writer on a metropolitan news- 
paper. Hostile public sentiment was, that long ago, 
causing adoption of state and federal legislation for the 
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regulation of almost every phase of railway management, 
rate making, operation and accounting, and pushing the 
railroads toward government ownership. 

It long has been almost impossible for the railways to 
be prosperous and popular at the same time. Forty years 
ago, and for some years subsequently, they were the 
most prosperous they ever have been. Perhaps their 
prosperity was one of the reasons for their unpopularity ; 
but it was greatly enhanced by certain practices and 
conditions. In many states the people bitterly resented 
the political activities of railroad lobbyists. The distribu- 
tion of free passes to influence politics and traffic was 
much too notorious. Not less notorious had become the 
practice of giving rebates to shippers, especially large 
shippers. The railway accident record was terrible. 
And the big increase in traffic that followed the depres- 
sion of the ’90’s resulted in large and prolonged so-called 
“shortages of cars” which enraged shippers, both agri- 
cultural and industrial. 


Business Men Supported Anti-R.R. Measures 


The flood of state legislation for the regulation of 
railways in the last half of the decade ending with 1910 
was accompanied and followed by federal legislation to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission authority effec- 
tively to regulate rates and to make a so-called “physical 
valuation” of railroads by the use of which railway 
profits could be measured and restricted. That was the 
beginning in this country of the regulation and restric- 
tion of business profits, which, in various ways, have been 
extended during the last decade to other industries. It 
is desirable to recall now that every piece of legislation 
passed during that period to reduce and restrict railway 
profits was supported by business interests which subse- 
quently have found it necessary to oppose regulation and 
restriction of their own profits. 

Experience forcibly demonstrates that no industry can 
support any form of government interference with any 
other industry without taking the risk of helping estab- 
lish a precedent for similar government treatment of all 
industries. 

The railroads fast learned that their lobbies at the 
state and federal capitals had become ineffective and @ 
liability. Therefore, they began what was then called 
“lobbying with the people,” but is now called “public 
relations work.” I happen to have more or less partici- 
pated on behalf of the railroads in this kind of work 
almost from its inception. Thirty-four years ago, when 
I was western editor of Railway Age, a large railway 
asked me to consider entering its service as assistant 





Pa., on January 27. 
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to the president in charge of public relations. I believe 
that was the first time the creation of any such railway 
position was considered. Soon afterward the Bureau 
of Railway Economics was established with six railway 
presidents as an executive committee; and I was em- 
ployed to give part of my time to work for the three 
presidents composing the western sub-committee. The 
establishment of the Bureau of Railway Economics was 
virtually the beginning of public relations work for the 
railways. 

Ivy L. Lee, who subsequently acquired fame as public 
relations counselor for numerous large business interests, 
was then “publicity manager” of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. I believe he was the first man employed by a 
railroad in any such capacity. The Bureau of Railway 
Economics long ago- began confining itself to and en- 
larging its important function of preparing statistical 
material for railway use. Meantime, public relations ac- 
tivities have been greatly increased and broadened by 
individual railways, by groups of railways, and by the 
Association of American Railroads. 


The Goal and the Means to It 


What is, or should be, the purpose of public relations 
activities? How and by whom should they be carried on? 


Regarding what should be their objective I will ex- 
press an opinion that may sound reactionary to many 
persons. Their objective should be the same as that of 
all other activities carried on by a company or industry— 
viz., to help it earn enough profits to enable it to pay fair 
and adequate dividends to its stockholders. To create 
and maintain a public sentiment favorable to private 
ownership and management of railways is universally 
recognized as a purpose of railway public relations work. 
But it will not save private ownership merely to create 
a public sentiment favorable to maintaining it. There 
must be created a public sentiment favorable to the indis- 
pensable means of maintaining private ownership; and 
that indispensable means is the making of enough net 
earnings to pay fixed charges and adequate dividends. 
This is a point of such vital importance that I venture 
to emphasize and elaborate on it. We are confronted 
with a widespread socialistic sentiment favoring a per- 
manent redistribution of our national income resulting 
in wage earners getting more of it and property owners 
less. But sentiment cannot change economic laws. 
Public understanding of (1) what free private enter- 
prise is, (2) what it has done for our people and (3) how 
it should be managed and treated, must be greatly in- 
creased if private enterprise in this country is in future 
to promote the public welfare as it has in the past. And 
if this better public understanding is to be created, public 
relations activities on behalf of railroads and other indus- 
tries will have to be greatly increased in scope, intelli- 
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Propaganda Only Part of Public Relations Work 


Ido not mean by “public relations activities” merely 
the dissemination of propaganda, however good and nec- 
tssary. Such activities include everything that can be 
((dne by a privately-owned industry to improve and 
theapen its products or service, and to increase public 
food will toward it. The best public relations work ever 
one for the railways has been their amazing achievement 
in handling traffic during the present war. But the pub- 
He would not have known and appreciated what the rail- 
vays have done and how they have done it without the 
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to keep the public informed and to enlist its co-operation. 

Public sentiment is the most favorable to the railways 
now that it ever has been within the last half-century. 
But only too much experience, including very recent 
experience, has shown that merely gaining public good 
will is not enough to protect an industry from attacks 
tending to disable it from giving economical and satis- 
factory service. -It is not even now protecting the railways 
from effective demands for advances in wages largely 
exceeding those recommended by government boards, 
or from dangerous attacks, especially by Southern poli- 
ticians, on their freight rates. 

Private enterprise will not be saved by a public senti- 
ment that only passively favors it. It can be saved only 
by a public sentiment so educated and aroused that it 
will manifest and vote its opposition to every policy, 
whether of business, labor unions or government, tending 
to destroy private enterprise. 

One of the gravest menaces to democracy and pros- 
perity in the post-war period is the fear of “cracking 
down” by the federal government which has been in- 
creasingly preventing business leaders from saying and 
doing what should, in the public interest, be said and done. 
This fear existed before the war; and it has been in- 
creased during the war by incessant warnings against 
saying or doing anything that might hinder the war effort 
—warnings which have caused many, both inside and 
outside of government, to treat criticism of almost any 
current government action or policy as unpatriotic, al- 
though numerous government policies adopted during the 
war may have their most important effects after the war. 


Why So Little for the Stockholders? 


Facts regarding dividends on railroad stock illustrate 
the effects of unwholesome government pressure on 
business management. The largest total railway divi- 
dends ever paid in any year was $497 million in 1930. 
In the last three years net income earned and available 
for dividends averaged $800 million a year. But divi- 
dends paid to the stockholders owning railway properties 
averaged only $200 million a year. Why? Undoubtedly 
largely owing to management’s fear of being criticized 
for “profiteering” and promoting inflation. But wage 
rates were advanced in 1941 and again in 1943 and 1944 
because of government action. As compared with 1940, 
total railway wages increased $400 million in 1941 ; $968 
million in 1942; at least $1,600 million in 1943. Why 
fear to increase dividends when government apparently 
cannot see profiteering or inflation in increases of wages 
so far exceeding dividends? But the fear has existed 
and been effective. 

In World War I the lowest average price to which 
Dow-Jones’ list of standard railway stocks declined was 
$71. In January, 1944, in spite of the large earnings 
made in the three preceding years, and still being made, 
this average has been only about $35. The railroads’ 
stocks can never be sold at prices that will enable them 
to raise enough “venture” capital unless their present 
total dividends are more than doubled and there is rea- 
sonable prospect of the increased dividends being main- 
tained. But railways and other industries cannot provide 
adequate employment, production and service after the 
war unless they can raise many billions of “venture” 
capital—i. e., capital raised not by borrowing, but by 
selling stock to persons willing to take the risk of be- 
coming stockholders and owners in the hope and expec- 
tation, however, of usually getting substantial dividends. 
The public must be made to understand this and to cause 
government policies that will allow the earning of ade- 
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quate profits and the payment of adequate dividends, or 
government policies will rapidly replace private enter- 
prise. with state socialism. 

The ownership of every corporation is vested in its 
stockholders. Therefore, the management of every cor- 
poration is employed by its stockholders. Our railways 
represent an investment of about $26 billion. Their in- 
debtedness of about $11 billion represents capital that 
the stockholders have borrowed and invested. Their 
remaining investment of about $15 billion represents 
capital that the stockholders have supplied either by the 
investment of net income that could have been paid 
them in dividends or by the sale of stock to stockholders. 
The number of shares outstanding being about 9% mil- 
lion, each share of it, on the average, represents an in- 
vestment by stockholders of almost $160. Therefore, 
the total annual dividends of only about $200 million a 
year paid during the last three years have averaged only 
about $2 a year on each share of stock and only $1.25 
on each $100 of investment represented by stock—this 
in spite of the fact that annual net income has averaged 
more than $8 on each share of stock and more than $5 
on each $100 of investment represented by stock. 


Getting Ready for Future “Demands” 


The railways long have been criticized for having 
increased their indebtedness too much, and they are 
being urged now to use much of their large war-time 
net income to pay off indebtedness, and are doing so. 
Meantime, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
courts are compelling reorganizations that greatly reduce 
the indebtedness and fixed charges of roads bankrupted 
. during the depression and in most cases wipe out the 
old stock. For what purpose are dividends that could be 
paid by railways that have remained solvent being so 
restricted now, and why are the stocks of railways that 
became bankrupt but that are now actually solvent being 
wiped out? It is said this will better enable them to 
meet demands upon them in future. But demands from 
whom? From railway employees whose average hourly 
wage is now 40 per cent higher than in prosperous 1929? 
From bondholders whose holdings represent_only 40 per 
cent of the investment in railways as compared with 60 
per cent represented by stock? Or from the public, for 
good and cheap service? 


What Advantage in Being an Owner? 


When private ownership and management results—as 
it did in 1943—in gross earnings of over $9 billion, and 
in the payment of $3% billion in wages to employees, 
almost $2 billion in taxes to government, $660 million 
in fixed charges and only about $235 million to the stock- 
holders who own the railways, their owners may well 
begin to question the advantages of private ownership 
and management to private owners, and whether private 
management is putting up the fight it should for the 
private owners who are actually its employers. The 
essence of private enterprise is not private management 
of property, but private ownership of it; and property, 
even though privately-managed, ceases to be a part of 
private enterprise when the interests of its owners are 
completely subordinated to the demands of government 
for taxes and of its employees for wages. 

The rights and interest of the public are paramount. 
But they do not conflict with those of railway stockhold- 
ers. For it will be necessary, in the public interest, for 
the railways in future, as in the past, to invest billions 
of capital in rehabilitating, expanding and improving their 
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properties. Experience shows they should raise little or 
none of it by selling bonds and increasing their indebted- 
ness and fixed charges. The only alternative is for them 
to make enough income, first, to retain and invest part 
of it, as they usually have, and, second, to use part of it 
in paying sufficient dividends to enable them to raise 
capital by selling stock at par or more. The public 
cannot and will not in the long run be served as eco- 
nomically and well as it should be unless public authori- 
ties give railroad management opportunity to earn enough 
to pay adequate dividends and unless management has 
the courage to pay them and to defend their payment 
when enough is earned. 

Private enterprise will have reason for fear only as 
long as public sentiment supports or is passive regarding 
governmental attacks on private enterprise. But such 
attacks take many forms; and there is going to be re- 
quired a long, intelligently-conducted and courageous 
campaign of public education to enable the public to 
recognize the purpose and tendency of these various 
attacks, and to array it against them. 

And I emphasize the word “courageous” ; because the 
needed campaign of education cannot be successfully con- 
ducted by a business leadership which fearfully refrains 
from doing and saying whatever is necessary to make 
private enterprise function in the interest of the public 
and to defending what private enterprise must do in 
order thus to function. The work necessary to create 
a public sentiment that will save private enterprise will 
have to be done principally by the public relations de- 
partments which many companies and industries have 
been developing. But it will not and cannot be effectively 
done unless business leaders recognize the vital impor- 
tance of all activities tending to improve the relations 
between business and the public, and give courageous 
and adequate backing to such activities. 


Inadequate Appreciation of Public Relations 


The first essential to getting business leaders adequately 
to back public relations activities is that of getting busi- 
ness leaders to recognize the necessary scope and vital 
importance of such activities. That many business lead- 
ers do not recognize the vital importance of such activi- 
ties seems plain to me, and that many do not recognize 
what is their needed scope and how and by whom they 
should be carried on seems clearly plain. 

Everything that the management and employees of 
an industry do, everything that is said in its behalf, 
influences public sentiment toward it. One of the most 
important means of improving relations with the public 
is that of educating and training all employees to co- 
operate in improving the service rendered the public. 

I have referred to the way in which the railways have 
handled the war-time traffic as being the best public rela- 
tions work ever done for them. I will go back now 4 
third of a century and recall another of the best pieces 
of public relations work ever done for them. The unpop- 
ularity from which the railways suffered then was largely 
due to their terrible accident record. Ia the summer of 
1910 there was held at Baraboo, Wis., a meeting at which 
there was formed a divisional committee of officers and 
employees of the North Western to carry on “safety first” 
work. I happen to have attended that meeting. ‘The 
committee formed was the first organized in this country 
to bring about co-operation by railway officers and en 
ployees to reduce accidents. I wrote an article and edt 
torial for Railway Age describing the plan adopted and 
emphasizing its potentialities; and this plan for pro 
moting “safety-first” spread rapidly over the railways 
with remarkable results. 
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In the year ended June 30, 1911, the railways had 
450 employees for each employee killed and carried 
3,670,000 passengers for each passenger killed. Within 
ten years the number of employees for each employee 
killed increased to 1,160, and the number of passengers 
carried for each passenger killed increased to more than 
5 million. 

In twenty years the number of employees for each 
employee killed increased to 1,907 and the number of 
passengers carried for each passenger killed increased 
to 13 million. That is, within twenty years the ratio of 
fatalities to the numbers of persons employed and pas- 
sengers carried was reduced 75 per cent; and ever since 
the safety record of our railways has been perhaps the 
best of any large industry in the world. But in order 
that the railway industry could get full credit for this 
great achievement it was necessary, and has continued 
to be necessary, to publicize the achievement. An indus- 
try does not do either itself or the public justice unless 
it not only serves the public the best that it can, but also 
does its best to keep the public informed regarding how 
it is being served. 

Another great railway achievement was begun in 1923. 
In that year the chief executives adopted two important 
policies for eliminating the so-called “car shortages” 
which had caused so much public hostility. They then 
adopted and for eight years carried out a program for 
making a large investment in the expansion of their 
properties. 


Shippers Aid to End Car Shortages 


At the same time they began seeking the co-operation 
of the nation’s shippers by promoting the organization 
of regional shippers’ advisory boards, the purposes of 
which have been to estimate prospective increases or 
decreases of freight traffic and to cause more efficient 
utilization of available facilities. As a result car short- 
ages were abolished in the prosperous ’20’s, and it has 
been possible for the railways to handle the enormously 
increased traffic of the present war period. Instead of 
the inefficient use of equipment, the so-called “shortages” 
and the bitter antagonism of shippers toward the rail- 
ways, which prevailed during World War I, there have 
been during this war unprecedentedly efficient utiliza- 
tion of equipment, only small shortages of cars and the 
best possible feeling between railways and shippers. But 
the great achievement of the railways during this war, 
which has been largely made possible by the co-operation 
of shippers, would not be appreciated by the public in 
general as it is if what has been accomplished and how 
it has been accomplished had not been sedulously pub- 
licized. 

Another development during the last decade which 
has favorably influenced public sentiment has been the 
development, installation and use of fast, lightweight, 
streamlined passenger trains. But these trains had to 
be nationally publicized to produce the effect upon public 
sentiment that they have. 


The Formula: Performance Plus Publicity 


All such experience emphasizes that the preservation 
of private enterprise depends not only upon serving the 
public well, but also upon constantly informing the public 
of what private enterprise has done, is doing and intends 
te do, and emphasizing what the public must cause gov- 
ernment to do and not do in order to enable private 
enterprise to serve the public more adequately and effi- 
ciently than it could be served by the state socialism 
toward which we have been drifting. Private enterprise 
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must act in accordance with the old slogan for success, 
“Work like hell and advertise.” : 

When, almost thirty-four years ago, I was considered 
for the position of assistant to the president in charge 
of public relations of a large railway system, I told those 
who broached the matter that a public relations officer 
could not accomplish much unless authorized not only 
to represent the railroad to the public, but also to repre- 
sent the public to the railroad. My reference to repre- 
senting the public to the railroad prevented me from 
getting the job. Only a short time before I had been 
flatly told by the president of another railroad that it was 
no part of his duty to tell the public about his railroad’s 
business. These two incidents illustrate the attitude of 
many railway chief executives at that time. They were 
only beginning to emerge from “the public be damned” 
era. 


Industry’s Attitude Changes 


The attitude of chief executives in other industries has 
since changed greatly. But there is not yet sufficient 
recognition by them of the vital importance of public 
relations work. Owing to the trend toward ever increas- 
ing government interference in business, informing the 
public and influencing public sentiment has become one 
of the major functions of business management. The 
performance of this function requires men who are 
familiar with economic facts and principles, who know 
what business management must do to gain and hold 
public favor, and who are, therefore, qualified, on the 
one hand, to advise chief executives and other corpora- 
tion officials, and, on the other hand, to write and speak 
lucidly, interestingly and forcibly for public consump- 
tion on all the issues raised affecting the relations be- 
tween business, government and the public. 

Men possessing these qualifications are not numerous, 
because the profession of public relations, unlike that of 
law, or medicine, or architecture, is new. But men of 
the required intelligence and ability are available and 
will develop if afforded sufficient opportunity, incentive 
and backing. 


“Publicity Men” Not Enough 


The day is past when industry can safely proceed upon 
the assumption that all it needs, in order constantly and 
adequately to present its case to the public, are so-called 
“publicity men.” All industry needs to awaken to a 
realization that we are engaged in this country in a great 
struggle to prevent private enterprise from being sup- 
planted by state socialism, and that private enterprise 
cannot win in this struggle without statesmanlike man- 
agement of its affairs, including courageous and states- 
manlike presentation of its case to the entire American 
people. _Business must spare no reasonable effort to 
create a public sentiment which will make it good politics 
for politicians to support sound public policies. For, 
as Eric Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, has said, “A statesman is a politician who is. 
held upright by equal pressure from all directions.” 


The report on public relations by the 
Railroad Committee for the Study of 
Trans portation—which especially stresses 
the responsibility of a railroad’s chief 
executive for the state of health of its 
relations with the public—is reviewed 
on page 362 herein. 
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Train Telephone Communication 


Telephone system employed by the Pennsylvania provides 
continuous communication between trains, between front 
and rear of trains, and between trains and wayside towers 


By W. R. Triem 


General Superintendent of Telegraph, Pennsylvania Railroad 
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Eastern Lines of the Pennsylvania, Showing the Section 
Equipped with the Train Telephone Communication System 


between trains, whether moving or standing, 

and between trains and wayside stations is be- 
lieved to have been met in the train telephone system 
being given trials on the Belvidere branch of the New 
York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This 
telephone system is the result of joint development by 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company over a period of several 
years. Since the earliest days of experimentation with 
radio the railroads and manufacturers of electrical 
equipment have been attempting to solve the problem 
of providing reliable communication on and between 
railroad trains and wayside stations. 

This innovation is the latest of a long list of im- 
provements developed by the Pennsylvania and other 
railroads in cooperation with various electrical manu- 
facturers to expedite train movements and afford better 
service for the public. Discoveries and developments 


A LONG felt need for a means of communication 
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in the field of electronics have been utilized by the rail- 
roads in numerous ways, and constant research is under 
way to find means of further increasing the efficiency 
of railroad operations. Among more recent contri- 
butions in the field of electrical and electronic develop- 
ments are centralized traffic control, dragging equipment 
detectors, cab signals, radio-telephone tugboat dispatch- 
ing, telephone announcing systems in yards and sta- 
tions, yard engine telephone systems, magnaflux method 
of examination of axles for cracks, Sperry apparatus 
for detecting flaws in rails, and the like. 

Among these, an outstanding contribution to train 
operation is the cab signal, by means of which a signal 
is displayed in the cab of a locomotive reproducing 
wayside signal indications and keeping the engineman 
constantly advised of the conditions on the track ahead 
of his train. In the development of this cab signal sys- 
tem it was found that a further extension of the ap- 
plication of electronics to railroad operation was 
possible, to provide a means of communication between 
moving trains and between moving trains and wayside 
stations. 


Present System Result of Research 


The train telephone in use on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road today is a result of these studies. Actually, it 
is neither radio nor telephone. It incorporates certain 
features of both types of equipment and eliminates 
other features of both systems. So far as radio is 
concerned, it must be remembered that essentially, com- 
munications by radio are broadcast to all suitably tuned 
receiving sets within transmission distances through 
ground and atmosphere; i., through transmission 
paths universally provided by nature. Radio would 
possibly fulfill the requirements of communication be- 
tween moving trains and between moving trains and 
wayside stations if it were not necessary to share with 
others the privilege of the air and conform to Federal 
rules and regulations so essential to the maintenance . 
of order under crowded and competitive conditions. 
On the other hand, wire telephony does not fulfill all 
of the requirements of communication between mov- 
ing trains and wayside stations for the reason it is 
confined to definite wire transmission paths from the 
transmitter to the receiver. 

The train telephone system in use by the Pennsylvania 
on the Belvidere branch combines certain features of 
radio and wire telephony, utilizing the constant contact 
with moving vehicles possible by radio and at the same 
time restricting the transmission. paths to railroad 
property. Railroad vehicles invariably use track rails 
which extend to all areas requiring communication with 
moving equipment. Thus the rails offer a most de- 
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The Bar of Metal Shown Below the Cylinder Is an End of 
the Receiving Coil. The Equipment Box May Be Seen above 
the Cylinder 


sirable communication transmission path. The rails, 
together with adjacent communication pole lines, are 
utilized for the transmission paths and the electronic 
equipment, electronic tubes, condensers, coils, and the 
like, on locomotive, cabin cars and wayside stations 
provide the means of utilizing radio principles in main- 
taining the constant communication contact so es- 
sential to the success of the scheme. 

Experimental installation of the Union Train Com- 
munication System on the Belvidere branch was author- 
ized in September, 1941, and in June, 1942, a 
locomotive and cabin car had been equipped, wayside 
appliances installed and placed in service. To date ten 
locomotives, and ten cabin cars and one block station 
have been equipped and an additional block station will 
soon be in service. 


How It Works 


It is a carrier telephone system using the upper side 
band of a 5,700-cycle carrier for transmitting calling 
signals and voice. The carrier current is fed con- 
ductively into the rails, picked up inductively from the 
rails and induced in the wires of the communication 
line adjacent to the track. It is carried through the 
tails and line wires between front and rear ends of 
trains, from one train to another train and to wayside 
stations by direct wire connections in the vicinity of 
the station. 

At the sending telephone on the locomotive and 
cabin car, a circuit is provided by a loop from an in- 
sulated truck to adjacent truck via the rails, and a 
current at carrier frequency is sent out along the rails 
and adjacent line wires with the return path through 
the ground. The impedance drop in the rails between 
the insulated truck and adjacent truck causes the trans- 
mitting rail voltage. Receivers pick up the energy 
which is transmitted through induction coils in prox- 
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imity of the rails and is amplified and demodulated for 
reception in the loud speakers and handset telephones. 

At the station, the output or transmitting connections 
from the set, when talking or signaling, are made to a 
simplex leg of a block line and to the rail system, the 
circuit being completed by the capacity coupling be- 
tween the block line and the rails the length of the 
branch. The receiving connections at the station are 
made to the track rails at points about 150 ft. apart, 
the impedance drop of which provides the energy which 
is amplified and demodulated for reception. There is 
no interference in operation between this system and 
radio, telephone or signaling systems. 


Train Equipment 


The locomotive and cabin car equipment consists of 
a weather-proof instrument shelter containing electron 
tubes, condensers, coils, dynamotor, fuses, etc.; a 
source of power supply; an output transformer; two 
receiving coils; a loudspeaker; a control box; neces- 
sary wiring and conduit. 

The equipment box or instrument shelter on the 
locomotive is located on the running board near the 
front end, the output transformer is in front of and 
below the smokebox, the receiving coils are about 4 in. 
above the top of each rail and located between the 
engine truck and front drivers, the loud speaker is in 
the roof of the cab above engineman, the control box 
with calling button, indication lamps, volume control 
and handset is in the cab above and in front of engine- 
man. 

The equipment box and storage battery in the cabin 
car are under one of the seats; the output transformer 
is under the cabin car about. midway between the 
trucks; the receiving coils are about 4 in. above top 
of each rail between the trucks; loud speaker is in the 





The Block Operator Uses the Train Telephone to Call the 
Crew of a Freight Train Miles Away, to Give Them Oper- 
ating Instructions 


He Carries on a Two-Way Conversation with Both the Conductor and 
the Engineman—The Loud Speaker Above the Operator Enables Him to 
Hear Conversations Between the Locomotive and Train Crews of All 
Trains Operating on the Branch 
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cupola; control box with calling button, indication 
lamps, volume control and handset are on a partition of 
the car. The removable equipment trays in the equip- 
ment boxes on locomotive and cabin car are interchange- 
able. The electron tubes are the same as those used 
for telephone, radio and other purposes. 


Power Supply and Block Station Equipment 


The block station equipment consists of a metal 
cabinet which houses the electron tubes, coils, con- 
densers, rectifier, transformers, etc., for signaling, trans- 
mission and reception; a desk stand microphone with 
calling button and lamp indicator in base and a head 
band receiver; foot switch for transmission; loud 
speaker with volume control for reception of calling 
signals and conversation. When head band receiver is 
being used, the loud speaker is cut out. The set is 
normally in receiving condition when turned on. 

The power required is about 150 watts for receiving 
and a maximum of about 550 watts for signaling and 
talking. It is furnished on the locomotive by the head- 
light generator, on the cabin car by storage batteries, 
and at the block station from commercial 110-volt .60- 
cycle supply. 


Track Bonding and Truck Insulation 


It was found desirable, for the most satisfactory 
operation, to provide one bonded rail of the main track 
and to install resistance shunts around all insulated 
joints. 

Insulation of cabin car trucks essential for operation 
of the telephone system on cabin cars was found to 





Engineman Using the Train Telephone to Talk with His 
Conductor at Rear of Train While Train Is Moving Over 
the Branch 
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present little difficulty. A design was developed em- 
ploying %-in. hard fibre to withstand moisture, so 
placed that no wearing or rubbing surfaces are in con- 
tact with the fibre and effectively separating all metal 
parts through which current could pass from the frame 
of the cabin car to the wheels to which the transmit- 
ting circuit was connected. Insulation of wheels of 
locomotives was found to present varying problems for 
different types of locomotives; on the mikado type 
used on the Belvidere branch, the front engine truck 
was found to be most adaptable for insulation as has 
been the case with other types of freight locomotives 
studied. 


Use of Telephone System in Regular Service 


The map shows the portion of the Belvidere branch 
en which the train telephone is regularly used, namely 
Trenton to Phillipsburg, a distance of about.50 miles. 
Equipped locomotives and cabin cars entering the ter- 
ritory at Phillipsburg and at Trenton are tested by the 
engineman and conductor in conversation with each 
other and with the operator at Frenchtown. The tele- 
phone equipment on locomotives and cabin cars is kept 
turned on continuously between these two points. When 
the telephone is to be used, a calling signal is first sent 
out by means of a push button on the control panel 
which causes an audible signal to sound in loud speakers 
of receiving sets at the wayside station and on locomo- 
tives and cabin cars within the radius of operation. 
The person calling, then broadcasts the name of the sta- 
tion or the number of the locomotive of the train, and 
whether locomotive or cabin car is being called, until 
response is received and telephone communication estab- 


Train Telephone Wayside Equipment Cabinet for the Penn- 
sylvania’s Belvidere Branch, ‘Installed in the Station at 
Frenchtown, N. J. 
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A Freight Train Conductor Calls a Block Operator Miles 
Away on the Train Telephone 


The Conversation Is Also Heard Clearly by the Train’s Engineman— 
Conversation Can Be Had as Well with Crews of Other Trains. 


lished. The telephone conversation between two units is 
simultaneously transmitted through loud speakers of 
other units within the radius of operation, any one. of 
which can break into the conversation by calling signal 
and voice broadcast, should necessity arise. 

The range of communication between locomotive and 
cabin cars of one train with those of another train has 
been kept within relatively short distances. Good trans- 
mission is provided for distances up to about 4 miles; 
beyond that distance neither safety nor efficiency of 
operation would be served, in fact it would unneces- 
sarily load the telephones with undesired conversa- 
tions. Communication between two trains, irrespective 
of distance, is always possible by relay of messages 
through the operator at Frenchtown who can com- 
municate with trains anywhere within the territory. 
Experience with the daily use of the system on the 
Belvidere branch has shown numerous advantages, in 
movements of trains, by reason of the close contact 
which is constantly available between the train em- 
ployees on the front and rear of trains and between 
them and the operator at Frenchtown. 

The operator finds out by telephone from the engine- 
man and conductor just what is occurring in their 
movements, keeps the train dispatcher fully advised and 
thus facilitates the planning of all train movements 
affected. When anything unusual happens all per- 
sons interested are promptly advised and advantages 
are taken on the instant, reducing delays which other- 
wise would occur if wayside telephones had to be used 
for reporting the circumstances. 

Communication between the engineman and conduc- 
ductor incidental to the movements of their train has 
been found to improve operations and reduce delays; 


-[starting and stopping, switching, setting off and pick- 


ing up cars, testing air brakes, taking water and coal, 
handling equipment becoming defective enroute, and 
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many other matters affecting the prompt movement of 
trains are subjects of telephone conversations carried 
on daily by the train telephone system. 

With traffic density of 10 to 12 through freight trains 
and 4 passenger trains daily, the installation of auto- 
matic block signals has not been found necessary on 
this line. Since the early days of railroading trains on 
the Belvidere branch have always been carefully pro- 
tected by the particularly restrictive form of manual 
block system standard on the Pennsylvania. With the 
inauguration of the train telephone great benefit has 
been derived in handling trains under this manual block 
system as may be found possible under other signal sys- 
tems. In fact, the constant contact between trains and the 
block operator at Frenchtown permits of movements 
complying with all of the restrictions of the manual 
block system to be made almost as advantageously as 
though automatic block signals were in use. Conduc- 
tors on trains entering sidings or clearing a block 
previously occupied, use the train telephone to advise 
the operator; operators use the train telephone to tell 
the engineman the train may enter main track from 
siding or enter a block and whether the block is oc- 
cupied by another freight train. (Opposing trains or a 
passenger and a freight train, either opposing or fol- 
lowing, are prohibited in the same block). It frequently 
happens that a freight train enters a manual block under 
permissive signal only a short time before a train ahead 
clears the block at the other end; with the train tele- 
phone the operator is able to call the engineman of the 
following train and tell him the block is then clear, thus 
permitting the train to proceed safely at increased speed. 

It has been said a railroad signal system is merely 
a means of communication; the train telephone gives 
promise of becoming a valuable aid generally in effi- 
ciently controlling train movements under all signal sys- 
tems as well as providing the many other advantages 
inherent in this new form of communication. 





Railroad Participation Would Not 
Injure Aviation 


One of the main arguments advanced for the Lea Bill is 
that the railroads are said to be against it because they 
want to have a part in the development of aviation. Since 
when was that a crime? Are the railroads less patriotic 
than the airlines? Have they done less to help win the war? 

Of course the railroads have competed stubbornly with 
aviation. What else could they do? They were arbitrarily 
ruled out of the air. Now they want to fly. What do we 
want in this country, the development of aviation or merely 
of the existing airlines? 

The railroads are not primarily interested in the big 
bill commonly known as the Lea Bill (H.R. 1012). This 
measure omits the question of railroad participation, and 
would leave the rails on the ground as before. Their entry 
into flying hinges on the shorter bill (H.R. 3420). This is 
the point of railroad interest, though it is obviously in their 
welfare that the entire subject of air transport be consid- 
ered broadly at one time rather than by piecemeal legisla- 
tion which might close the door to further action. 

Why shrink from facing the issue of whether or not the 
rails and the steamship lines as well should enter commer- 
cial air transport here and abroad? If the answer is in 
their favor, would airline workers suffer? More lines 
would mean more jobs and promotions. 

Why would it be in the interest of the surface carriers 
to strangle aviation if they are competing in the business? 
And how would it make for monopoly to create opportuni- 
ties for many more airlines than there are today? 

—From Aero Digest 
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Communications ..- 


Good Bargain—But for Whom? 


Cuyanoca Fatts, O. 
To THE EpIrTor: 


Your article which tries to blame the unions for strike threats 
fails to give one important bit of information. You say the rail- 
roads were innocent bystanders. You know that the railroads wrote 
to Judge Vinson and told him not to agree to the 8-cent increase 
in pay. He is a good friend of the roads—so he held up the 8-cent 
raise. If he had agreed to it, there never would have been a delay 
of over six months. 

Some men were getting as low as 46 cents per hour, so there was 
no danger of inflation. After thirty years of service my new rate 
is 74.9 cents. My daughter-in-law is getting 88 cents at Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber. She has less than one year of service. My 9-cent 
raise covers both the straight and overtime pay. My overtime al- 
lowance is 1 cent. Pretty good bargain for some one. 


Orro J. Artz. 


[Editor’s note:—Immediately after the government board in 
the wage case of the non-operating employees recommended an 
advance of 8 cents an hour, the leaders of the non-operating 
unions protested that the advance proposed was not large enough, 
and representatives of the railways protested to Economic Stab- 
ilizer Vinson that it would exceed what was allowable under 
the stabilization act. At a press conference President Roosevelt 
emphasized that employees in other fields received time and 
a half for overtime after forty hours, while railway employees 
did not. 

Subsequently, Mr. Vinson rejected the advance of 8 cents and 
suggested a sliding scale of advances. Then representatives of 
management and the labor unions had a conference in which they 
agreed on 8 cents an hour. Later a new government board rec- 
ommended advances of 4 to 10 cents, which Mr. Vinson did not 
disapprove, but which the unions rejected. This would have 
cost the railways about the same amount annually as a flat ad- 
vance of 8 cents, and, therefore, Mr. Vinson’s failure to disapprove 
it did not show anything regarding his friendship, or lack of it, 
for the railways. The non-operating employees finally got from 
9 to 11 cents, the part of which is for overtime is a matter of 
controversy. 

Another government board recommended an advance of 4 
cents an hour to the operating employees, whereas, as a result 
of the President’s “arbitration,” they got 9 cents, the additional 
5 cents being “in lieu of overtime” and expenses away from home. 

The increase of 8 cents an hour for the non-operating employees 
and 4 cents an hour for the operating employees originally rec- 
ommended by the government boards would have cost the rail- 
ways about $243 million a year. The settlements finally made 
will cost the railways about $360 million a year—almost 50 
per cent or $115 million a year more. “Pretty good bargain for 
someone,” says Mr. Artz—but plainly not the railways.] 


Railroad Advertising 
Not Aggressive Enough 


TEXAS 
To THE EpItTor: 


The inclosed advertisement* from “Time” appeals to me as 
an excellent one for the A. A. R. to use in proving that highway 
carriers overload the roads they don’t half pay to use, and for 
which the railroads are forced to provide by taxation. 

It is my opinion that the railroads are too damned polite in 
their advertisements. If you care to dig back that far, look in 





* The writer enclosed an advertisement of a highway trailer concern 
which portrayed a tractor and semi-trailer, with the load on the latter 
projecting so far beyond the body of the vehicle that ropes were employed 
to make it adhere thereto. 
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the “Saturday Evening Post” of September 18, 1943, for a nasty 
slap at railroads in an airline advertisement—a masterpiece of 
innuendo, damnation and ridicule. 

The airlines and the aircraft manufacturers are telling the 
public what they will do after the war is over, yet the railroads 
continue to tell everyone that they are doing a magnificent job 
handling passenger and freight. Surely, but the public knows 
that now; railroads must tell the story of what they propose 
to offer in the way of safe, fast, frequently-scheduled transporta- 
tion—run the pictures of equipment, locomotives, tell the story of 
C. T. C., tell the story of even faster freight deliveries in ’45 
and ’46 and on. 

Let the A. A. R. forcefully, bluntly and honestly tell the story 
of the present taxation situation which leaves so little for re- 
building the roads after the ruinous wear of present traffic. Let 
the roads “glamourize” railroads and what they will offer after 
the war—slug into your competition, now. 


ORDNANCE CAPTAIN, 


New Books... 


The Evolution of Railways by Charles E. Lee. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. 108 pages. 9 in. by 6% in. Bound in 
boards. Published by The Railway Gazette, London, England. 
Price 6s. 


Anyone familiar with the first edition of this informative little 
book—which was reviewed in Railway Age of May 21, 1938, 
page 884—will welcome the appearance of the enlarged second 
edition. In its present form the text of the book departs from 
the original chiefly in including additional material relating to 
Greek and Roman rutways and to early British work, particu- 
larly the wagonways at Bath and work done by Smeaton about 
1756 in connection with the building of the famous Eddystone 
lighthouse. 

Through the many additional illustrations and maps that have 
been incorporated in this enlarged edition, the author has con- 
tributed still further to a wider understanding of the historical 
development of railway track. While the germ of the railway 
is traced back to Babylonian times, the author is concerned par- 
ticularly with evidences of its evolution in Great Britain. . 

In the course of the discussion, the point is made that the 
flanged wheel running on a plain rail was an accepted part of 
medieval mining equipment, and that it was in use in a relatively 
modern form in England, at Bath, as early as 1734, or many 
years before the so-called plateway—in which the guiding flange 
was incorporated in an iron rail—came into -use as a form of toll 
road to accommodate road vehicles. A technical paper setting 
forth the evidence supporting this pronouncement was the lit- 
erary parent of the first edition of this book. 


The Model Railroader Cyclopedia, compiled by A. C. Kalmbach. 
Fifth Edition. 184 pages, 27 plates. 10% in. by 7 in. Bound 
in paper or cloth. Published by Kalmbach Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 3, Wis. Price $2.50 or $3.00. 


The new 1944 edition of the Model Railroader Cyclopedia, like 
its predecessors, contains plans and information about real rail- 
road equipment for use in building models. The author attempts 
to include every type of locomotive and car which would be useful 
for model work. The book is arranged by locomotive types, elec- 
tric railroad equipment, passenger cars, freight cars, and then 
right of way and structures. For the benefit of the beginner, this 
edition includes for the first time short sections of text summariz- 
ing the construction of various types of models. Included in the 
Cyclopedia are 27 large plates, drawn to scale, of actual locomo- 
tives and tenders, with details for reproduction as models. Most 
of these plans are to a scale of 14 in. equals one foot and others t0 
a scale of 3/16 in. and % in., so that the model builder can use 
them with an ordinary architects scale or ruler. In addition, actual 
locomotive dimensions are shown to give the model builder more 
accuracy than the reduction of the plate affords. 
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Railroads-in-War News 








Dispute Perfection 
of Rail Labor Act 


House committee splits on a 
plan to detour Vinson’s 
wage increase vetoes 


The House of Representatives last week 
received from Representatives Bulwinkle 
and Priest, Democrats of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, respectively, minority views 
on the proposed amended version of the 
so-called Truman-Crosser resolution deal- 
ing with railway wage dispute settlements. 
As noted in Railway Age of February 5, 
page 323, the majority of the House Com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
has reported an amended version of this 
resolution (S. J. Res. 91), which would 
have the effect of exempting wage settle- 
ments reached under Railway Labor Act 
procedures from the veto power over all 
wage adjustments given the economic sta- 
bilization director by executive order imple- 
menting the stabilization program. In- 
stead, the National Mediation Board or 
any emergency board certifying a wage 
agreement reached under Railway Labor 
Act provisions would be required to find 
the terms of the agreement in accordance 
with the stabilization standards then in 
effect, and such certification would be final. 


What If Unions Except?—The mi- 
nority objected to this proposal, saying, 
in part: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 91 as amended 
concerns itself only with the case where 
there has been a wage dispute, and subse- 
quently both parties agree to abide by a 
recommendation made by the board which 
heard the dispute. Likewise, the resolution 
does not deal with a situation where either 
of the parties refuses to abide by the rec- 
ommendation of the board which heard the 
dispute. And in the only two major rail- 
way wage controversies since November, 
1941, such a refusal has occurred. 

“The resolution as now written permits 
sporadically created emergency boards to 
effectuate the wage stabilization program 
as far as the railway industry is concerned, 
whereas all other industries are subject to 
the agencies constantly engaged in carrying 
out that program. Not only would rail- 
toads and railway employees be under dif- 
ferent machinery, with different agencies 
Passing judgment, than other industries, 
but also these employers and employees 
would be subject to the varying judg- 
ments of divers boards as to what is in 
conformity with the wage stabilization 
Program, 

“It can be said that the passage of this 
resolution will make for additional con- 
fusion and misunderstanding both as to 
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labor relations and as to the stabilization 
program of the government.” 


Praises Mediation Board—In the 
majority report supporting the amended 
resolution, the view was expressed that 
“The National Mediation Board, of all 
agencies of the government, is particularly 
competent to discharge this responsibility 
[of making a conclusive finding that a 
wage adjustment is in conformity with the 
stabilization program]. It is a permanent 
government agency, and the appointment 
of its members by the President is subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. All of its 
time is devoted to matters concerned with 
labor relations between carriers and their 
employees. No other agency is as well 
qualified by experience to deal with such 
problems. 

“Furthermore, even in time of peace, the 
National Mediation Board in its efforts to 
settle wage controversies must be familiar 
with and understand the commodity and 
passenger rates and the amount of revenue 
that the carriers may receive on the basis 
of such rates. . . . Certainly that board 
would be better qualified to correct the wage 
scale than would any temporary board 
created to regulate wages in all of the in- 
dustries of the country.” 


Pulmotor for Ry. Labor Act—Point- 
ing out that the non-op wage controversy, 
which led to the tntroduction of the original 
Truman-Crosser resolution, has been set- 
tled, the House committee majority asserted 
that “developments in connection with its 
settlement indicate a need for legislative 
action at this time to insure the continued 
operation of the Railway Labor Act... 
in accordance with the original purposes of 
the act. The procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act have worked admirably for 
many years so as to bring about satisfactory 
settlements of wage dispute between car- 
riers and employees. The committee be- 
lieves that the procedures of the act should 
continue to be followed and observed in all 
such disputes, and does not believe that the 
public interest will be served by departing 
from such procedures during the present 
war period.” 


Ask I. C. C. to End New England 
Commuter Fare Study 


Railroads parties to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s investigation of inter- 
state commutation fares in New England, 
No. 28972, have petitioned the commission 
to discontinue the proceeding. Petitions 
previously filed by roads in the New York 
and Philadelphia, Pa., commutation fare 
proceedings to the same effect recently re- 
sulted in dismissal of those cases by the 
commission. It was indicated that the roads 
would not be able to make adequate presen- 
tations of their positions, with the necessary 
statistical studies, during the war. 


Wallace “Harangues” 
Answered by Kunkel 


Pennsylvania congressman re- 
plies to Vice-President’s 
attack on railroads 


Asserting that the time had come to 
answer Vice-President Wallace’s “contin- 
uous campaign of propaganda” against 
the railroads, Representative Kunkel, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania, did so in a Feb- 
ruary 2 House speech, characterizing Mr. 
Wallace’s October 20 Dallas address as 
“an astounding harangue” embodying “bald, 
unproven assertions,” which the Vice- 
President “seized the opportunity to re- 
iterate” in his January 17 talk at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the Southern Governors’ 
Conference. 


Off the Beam—As for himself, Mr. 
Kunkel has found that “if there is one 
opinion which is almost unanimous through- 
out the country, it is that the railroads 
have been doing and are doing the most 
stupendously efficient task ever performed 
by any human organization with the excep- 
tion of the armed forces.” In “attempt- 
ing to destroy public confidence ... in 
the railroads,” he said, “it must be admitted 
that Mr. Wallace has out-Goebbeled Goeb- 
bels.” Moreover, in view of the “unstinted 
praise” given the railroads by Army and 
Navy officials, and the reliance of the serv- 
ices on rail transportation, Mr. Kunkel sug- 
gested that the Wallace remarks “might 
well be construed as an attack on the 
military.” 

The Vice-President’s Dallas speech was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 23, 
1943, page 657, while his January 17 talk 
was reported in the issue of January 22, 
1944, page 257. Mr. Wallace brought the 
freight-rate situation into another address 
which he delivered in Los Angeles, Calif., 
last week, listing “low freight rates” among 
the farmer’s “wants” and “lower and non- 
discriminatory freight rates” among things 
which future development of the far west 
“will require.” 


V. P. “Irresponsible”—Representative 
Kunkel said that he had first planned to 
answer Mr. Wallace’s Dallas attack; but 
when that speech “fell into the complete 
oblivion which it deserved,” he decided “that 
it was the policy of wisdom and patriotism 
to ignore it and forget it.” When the 
January 17 Washington speech came, how- 
ever, Mr. Kunkel felt that it must be 
answered, since it could “scarcely be be- 
lieved” that such a highly placed official 
“would make such completely irresponsible 
attacks in public in time of war.” 

(Continued on page 360) 
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Sees Major Post-War 
Role for Railroads 


Fletcher predicts it, provided 
the competitive race 
is made fair 


Following through from the “creditable 
part” they are playing in the “magnificent” 
drama of wartime production and distri- 
bution, the railroads will continue in the 
post-war period “to make their contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the nation, provided 
they are allowed to function with some 
degree of freedom and upon a basis which 
will not give their competitors undue ad- 
vantage.” Such was the prediction made 
by Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of 
the Association of American Railroads, in 
a February 10 presentation before the House 
committee on public building and grounds 
dealing with post-war problems. 

Judge Fletcher made his prediction after 
preliminary comment wherein he sug- 
gested that “sound policy” requires that 
Congress “make it clear that all forms of 
transportation should have equality in the 
matter of regulation, taxation and subsidies.” 
He expressed his view that the railroads 
would probably survive if all forms of 
regulation were abolished and the “law of 
the jungle” made supreme; but he was not 
advocating relaxation of railroad regu- 
latory measures—he was only “insisting 
that other forms of transportation be reg- 
ulated to the same degree, in order that 
the competitive race may be fair.” And he 
believes that such conditions will not pre- 
vail until all forms of transport are brought 
under the control of the same regulating 
authority. 


Research and Finances—The A.A.R. 
vice-president touched only briefly on the 
research program being conducted under 
his direction by the A.A.R.-sponsored 
Railroad Committee for the Study of Trans- 
portation. “We have,” he said, “carried on, 
in a very intense and practical way, a study 
of the problems which will probably con- 
front the railroads in the post-war period 
and our best efforts have been directed to 
research problems, the solution of which 
will lead to the adoption of sound and 
progressive policies.” 

Meanwhile, however, he had dwelt at 
some length on the present condition of 
railroad finances, pointing out that divi- 
dends have remained modest, leaving large 
2emounts for reserves and future additions 
and betterments. He also noted that with 
respect to taxes the railroad industry “is 
rapidly approaching the two billion dollar 
class,” the 1943 tax bill having been $1,- 
850,400,000. 


Roadway Improvements — “The rail- 
roads,” he went on, “are mindful of their 
obligation to accumulate considerable 
amounts of cash, in order that they may 
rehabilitate their properties at the end of 
the war by improving the type of equip- 
ment and by making needed changes in 
roadbed and structures. We appreciate the 
fact that the period after the war will be 
one of intense competition and that if the 
railroads are to hold their own in a fiercely 
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competitive struggle, they must give the 
country good transportation, meaning 
thereby transportation that is sufficient, 
speedy, and cheap. To bring this about, it 
may be necessary to spend large sums of 
money in reducing grades, eliminating 
curves and rebuilding and relocating term- 
inals. As of November 30, 1943, the latest 
date for which figures are available, the 
railroads had in their treasuries about $1,- 
750,000,000 in cash and liquid assets. I am 
very hopeful that they will emerge from the 
war period with at least $2,500,000,000 
available for the purposes stated.” 
Discussing the post-war traffic outlook, 
Judge Fletcher referred to pronouncements 
by economists which indicate “fair prospects 
for successful business for at least two years 
after the close of hostilities.” As for the 
distribution of postwar traffic among the 
various transport agencies, he thought that 
the roles to be played by motor and water 
carriers would not be essentially different 
from their parts in pre-war transportation. 


Air Cargo- Prospect—After indicating 
the “variety of opinions” as to the post- 
war role of air transport, he suggested that 
“it is reasonably safe to assume that freight 
traffic cannot move through the air at a 
cost of less than _15 cents per ton-mile, 
taking into consideration the cost of col- 
lecting and delivering the freight and as- 
suming that the air lines pay a reasonable 
amount for the use of landing fields and 
other ground facilities. When this is con- 
trasted with the cost of railroad freight 
traffic, which is less than one cent per ton- 
mile on the average, it will be seen that 
only through the grant of enormous sub- 
sidies or as a result of some revolutionary 
discovery in the field of air transport not 
yet in sight, will the airplanes be able to 
compete with the railroads for any freight 
traffic except articles of light weight, or pos- 
sibly in the transportation of materials 
where there is an urgent need for expe- 
Gition.” 

Other parts of Judge Fletcher’s presenta- 
tion included a discussion of provisions and 
finances of the railroad retirement and un- 
employment insurance systems. With re- 
spect to the former he noted that the latest 
actuarial valuation, as of December 31, 
1941, indicated that the payroll tax should 
at that time have been 10.45 per cent to 
insure solvency. The present tax is 6% per 
cent, paid half by the employees and half 
by the carriers. .To increase it to 10 per 
cent “would represent a tremendous burden 
of both labor and management,” Judge 
Fletcher said. And he went on to suggest 
that pending bills to liberalize retirement 
benefits should not be enacted unless pro- 
vision is also made for increased revenue. 


Job Insurance Reserve — Coming to 
the railroad unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, where the three per cent payroll tax 
is paid entirely by the carriers, Judge 
Fletcher called attention to the fact that 
the. Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Fund has grown to $435,676,000 “of idle 
money.” Since the inauguration of the 
system, tax collections have amounted to 
$479,000,000, while benefit payments have 
totaled only $43,382,000. Meanwhile ad- 
ministrative expenses have amounted to 
$15,231,000 or “more than one-third of the 

(Continued on page 361) 


‘trator Marvin Jones an agreement to parti- 


Will Review W.F.A.’s 
Demand for Box Cars 


Jones agrees to confer on need 

for importing Canadian 
grain now 

Senators opposing the daily diversion of 

200 United States grain cars to Canada at 


this time of blocked elevators in the North- 
west have wrung from War Food Adminis- 


cipate in a reexamination of the situation 
with a view to determining whether changed 
conditions warrant modification of importa- 
tion plans now based on the theory that 
40,000,000 bushels of Canadian feed grain 
required this year can best be brought in if 
the movement is accomplished before April 
30. Mr. Jones’ assent to W. F. A.’s joining 
in further conferences with the Association 
of American Railroads, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission came at a February 
7 hearing before the special Senate inter- 
state commerce subcommittee investigating 
the railroad transportation situation in ac- 
cordance with Senate Resolution 185. 


A “Voluntary” Movement—The pub- 
lic hearing followed similar conferences 
which had left Mr. Jones unpersuaded that 
W. F. A. should withdraw its certification 
that it was necessary to bring in the Cana- 
dian grain before April 30. As noted in the 
Railway Age of January 22, page 249, this 
W. F. A. certification went to the War 
Production Board, where it was endorsed 
and passed on to the O. D. T. The latter 
was in the process of calling for an I. C. C. 
service order requiring the railroads to de- 
liver 200 cars a day to Canadian lines when 
the A. A. R. let it be known that the cars 
would be delivered “voluntarily,” upon re- 
ceipt of a written request from O. D. T. Di- 
rector Joseph B. Eastman. The cars started 
going to Canada on the 200-a-day basis 
January 12, and by this week a total of 
4,768 had gone up and 2,161 had returned. 

The inconclusive conferences which pre- 
ceded the February 7 hearing had come out 
of the previous series of sessions wherein 
the senators, especially Chairman Wheeler 
of the committee and Senator Reed, Repub- 
lican of Kansas, assailed the W. F. A. and 
O. D. T., Senator Reed threatening to in- 
troduce in Congress a resolution taking 
away W. F. A.’s certifying power unless 
the present certification were vacated and 
the railroads left to make what they con- 
sidéred the most expedient arrangements 
for bringing in the Canadian grain after the 
domestic situation had been relieved. In 
agreeing to participate in the new series of 
conferences, Mr. Jones defended the certt- 
fication, saying that W. F. A. had certified 
an actual situation; and it is not disposed 
to withdraw a statement based on fact. 


Jones Seeks Reassurance—With re 
spect to the transportation phase of the 
matter, the W. F. A. administrator pointed 
out that Mr. Eastman and A. A. R. Vice 
President C. H. Buford had conceded that 
now is the best time to bring in the Cana 
dian grain, assuming it has to be brought 
in this year. If changed conditions have al- 
tered this Eastman-Buford view, Mr. Jones 
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is willing to review the situation; but he 
wants firmer assurances that the grain will 
be brought in than he got out of the other 
conferences. 

Chairman Wheeler cited the prospects for 
an early opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes this season, suggesting that arrange- 
ments might be made for bringing in more 
Canadian grain via rail-lake routes than 
had been planned. In that connection, Mr. 
Eastman pointed out that the limiting factor 
would be the number of cars which Cana- 
dian roads could assign for the movement 
to the head of the lakes. He conceded the 
possibility of better utilization if United 
States cars were lent for such a movement 
instead of for the present all-rail hauls. 


A Drought This Year?—Also, there 
was some talk of drought conditions which 
might result in a short domestic crop this 
season. Such a development, it was pointed 
out, might cause modification of the theory 
that car supply conditions are now better 
than they will be at any other time this 
year for the movement of the Canadian 
grain. 

Meanwhile, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner J. Monroe Johnson had offered 
for the record letters he had written War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes, ex- 
pressing again his view that the wheat 
wanted by W. F. A. could be got in this 
country with the expenditure of less trans- 
portation; and that the diversion of cars to 
Canada “because of a possible future short- 
age of wheat” is placing “a needless burden 
on our already overtaxed rail transpor- 
tation.” 

“Transportation,” Mr. Johnson told the 
0. W. M. director in a January 27 letter, 
“is at least as essential as wheat. Trans- 
portation has long been barely adequate and 
for the present and the immediate past is 
quite inadequate. 


Transport Shorter Than Grain— 
“Wheat has long been plentiful beyond our 
storage capacity and today it is beyond our 
transportation capacity, nearly 700 eleva- 
tors blocked. Regardless of supply at 
source, there is not nor can there be more 
wheat or guns than may be transported. 
Should wheat or guns be short at point of 
consumption, the economical supply is the 
one requiring a minimum of transportation 
if transportation is short, and it admittedly 
is... . Wheat will continue to be plentiful 
beyond the capacity of current transporta- 
tion unless the United States has a short 
‘44 crop, in which case transportation will 
be more plentiful than wheat and may eco- 
nomically transport from remote sources of 
supply.” 

Mr. Johnson went on to assert that the 
transportation required to move the Cana- 
dian wheat would deliver at points of con- 
sumption “more than twice as much wheat 
from the Dakotas and Montana.” He added 
that W. F. A., while conceding that Cana- 
dian roads will not be able to perform their 
part of the grain movement into this coun- 
try, insist that American transportation fur- 
nish cars for such movement. 


Neighborliness Has Limits—“There 
must be some limit to the consideration we 
Pay our neighbors,” the I. C. C. commis- 
sioner continued. “There certainly is a 
limit, and we have reached it, to. the bur- 
dens that may be placed on American trans- 
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A.A.R., O.D.T. Hold Chicago 
Session on Labor Shortage 


An appeal to the Selective Service 
Board and the War Manpower Com- 
mission for aid in solving the man- 
power shortage of the railroads will 
be made by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, it was dis- 
closed by Joseph B. Eastman, direc- 
tor of O. D. T., and John J. Pelley, 
president of A. A. R., following a 
special meeting of members of A. 
A. R. and representatives of O. D. T. 
at Chicago on February 3, called to 
consider the labor and equipment 
situation. 

They also stated that, through 
co-operation with the War Produc- 
tion Board, materials will be made 
available so that the railroads may 
place orders for freight cars to the 
capacity, limited by available man- 
power and war work, of the plants 
of builders. It was estimated that 
the capacity will be between 60,000 
and 70,000 freight cars in 1944 while 
later in the year the railroads will be 
permitted to order not to exceed 
500 passenger train cars. A further 
meeting will be held in Washington 
to decide which-railroads will be al- 
lowed, on the basis of needs, to 
order cars. 

In discussing the manpower short- 
age, Mr.. Pelley said that approxi- 
mately 270,000 men have been taken 
from the railroads for the armed 
forces and that they will lose about 
84,000 more to selective service with- 
in the next six months unless re- 
lief is afforded. A more liberal 
application of deferment of necessary 
employees will be sought while a re- 
quest may be made for the release of 
some railroad workers from military 
service. 











portation. We are now sending 70 cars per 
day to Canada for woodpulp. The furnish- 
ing of these cars or any cars for tonnage 
originating in Canada is a Canadian duty.” 

Commenting on the foregoing in a Febru- 
ary 1 letter to Donald Russell, secretary of 
the War Mobilization Committee, Mark 
Upson, W. F. A. director of transportation, 
stressed again the W. F. A.’s determination 
that the wheat is needed After reading Mr. 
Upson’s_ letter, Commissioner Johnson 
wrote again to Director Byrnes on Febru- 
ary 4, saying in part: 


Upson Poorly Informed—“Mr. Upson 
is attempting to increase the supply of 
wheat at destination by transporting from 
remote rather than from sources in close 
proximity. That reduces the amount of 
wheat at consuming points or increases the 
transportation burden, and even he does not 
question that transportation is inadequate 
for the present wheat supply at points of 
production. He says only one per cent of 
our grain cars will be used at any one time 
in this transportation. He knows nothing 
about our cars and couldn’t speak of them 


in round numbers, much less in percent- 
ages. 

“Should we have a short wheat crop, the 
remote wheat might be hauled. If we have 
a big crop, there will still be insufficient 
transportation, and the Canadian wheat will 
not be needed. Transportation devoted now 
to Canadian wheat is a criminal waste that 
we will regret. An insufficient supply of 
wheat is not as serious as an insufficient 
supply of transportation. We now have the 
latter. We certainly have not the former.” 

As the session closed, Senator Reed again 
paid his respects to the W. F. A. representa- 


" tives, telling them they were “the slipper- 


iest bunch of gents I ever had to deal with.” 
He added that they had “blundered” into 
the present situation which “you’re not go- 
ing to correct” unless the committee makes 
a big enough fuss. ; 


Eastern Oil Situation Tightens 


Petroleum Administrator Ickes recently 
has uttered repeated warnings that the out- 
come of the petroleum products supply 
situation on the East coast in the next 90 
days will depend on the result of “a race 
between available transportation and do- 
mestic consumption.” Because “heavy and 
continuing military demands” are taking “a 
big bite out of available transportation,” he 
said, shortages will develop if domestic con- 
sumption greatly exceeds what the overland 
transportation systems can deliver into 
that area. 

According to Deputy Administrator 
Davies, overland shipments of crude oil 
and refinery products to the Atlantic sea- 
board are reaching all-time highs, but the 
military demand “is enormous and prob- 
ably will continue to remain so.” He pointed 
out that tank car shipments to that area 
had increased for the fifth consecutive 
week to reach a daily average of 720,158 
barrels in the week ended January 29. At 
the same time, drum shipments of kerosene 
were being increased as rapidly as drums 
were made available. Because many tank 
cars have been allocated to meet “increased 
and unforeseen” military requirements and 
to service essential industries in other sec- 
tions, there is little possibility, said Mr. 
Davies, of more tank cars being made 
available for East coast civilian use. 


Tank Trucks Breaking Down— At 
the same time, he- added, tank trucks are 
continuing to break down, and many are 
idle for various reasons. As a result, it 
has been necessary to shift tank cars from 
long-haul to short-haul service to replace 
these trucks. A delay of two months in 
getting the so-called “Little Big Inch” pipe- 
line into service has contributed to the 
critical situation, it was explained. The 
first oil entered this new line at Beaumont, 
Texas, on January 26, for movement to 
Norris City, Ill., where it will be trans- 
shipped for the present. Operations through 
to the seaboard are not expected to get 
under way until March, at the earliest. 

In this connection, Mr. Ickes said, “Every 
oil man, railroad man, barge man, and 
everyone else who has anything to do with 
the transportation of petroleum is urged 
to save every minute in the operation of 
the facilities with which he is concerned. 
We cannot interfere with military move- 
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ments, and we have got to get every ounce 
of work out of all the facilities that are 
left us to use.” 

Meanwhile, on February 4, the Office of 
Defense Transportation announced that cer- 
tain permit requirements under its General 
Order No. 19, applying to petroleum move- 
ment on the inland waterways, have been 
relaxed, due to “changed conditions” in that 
movement. In general, such traffic north- 
bound on the Mississippi River and on the 
Illinois waterway system to Chicago, or 
southward thereon to Peoria, will not here- 
after require permits. 


Pullman Redemption Rules 
Found Reasonable by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has found that “for the period 
of the present war and a reasonable ad- 
justment period thereafter” the Pullman 
Company’s present ticket-redemption rules 
are not unreasonable. The report in No. 
28983 dismisses the complaint, thus follow- 
ing the recommendations of Examiner Al- 
fred G. Hagerty’s proposed report which 
was noted in the Railway Age of October 
2, 1943, page 532. 


The rules provide that refunds will not 


be made unless unused space is released for 
resale before departure of the train in- 
volved. The complainant, James Flett of 
Chicago, contended that it was unlawful 
for Pullman to retain dual charges in 
cases where other travelers subsequently 
take space for which the unredeemed ticket 
had been sold.- 

Leading up to its finding that the rule is 
not unreasonable under wartime travel con- 
ditions, the commission said that late can- 
cellations “result in much space being un- 
used,” whereas the elimination of unused 
space “would release cars badly needed 
elsewhere.” 


Field Staff to Spur Building 
of Domestic Equipment 


In an effort to increase the production 
of cars and locomotives for domestic serv- 
ice, the War Production Board has ar- 
ranged for the field staff.of the Army 
Transportation Corps to assist in expediting 
these programs, according to a letter from 
A. C. Mann, director, Transportation 
Equipment division, W. P. B., dated Feb- 
ruary 1, and addressed to all builders of 
railroad cars and locomotives and to manu- 
facturers of specialties. 

The arrangement contemplates that field 
officers of the Army Transportation Corps 
will visit the plants of car and locomotive 
builders to determine the status of the 
building schedules and analyze any diffi- 
culties tending to retard production. These 
officers will be authorized to iron out, with 
the builders, any difficulties that may be 
corrected in the field within applicable 
priority or other regulations. If W. P. B. 
assistance is required, such as uprating, 
additional material authorization, or direc- 
tive, the field officers will report through 
the Railway Equipment branch of the 
Transportation Corps to the Transporta- 
tion Equipment division of the W. P. B. 
for handling the matter within the board. 
Field officers will also handle any surveys 
necessary to eliminate trouble with the 
production of component parts. 
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The letter points out that the scheduling 
of equipment and component parts under 
crders L-97, L-97-a, and L-97-d wiil be 
handled exclusively by the Transportation 
Equipment division of the W. P. B., as 
in the past, and that Army representatives 
are not authorized to make any changes 
in these schedules. Neither, will the new 
expediting arrangement alter the handling 
of car and locomotive production under 
Army contracts. The letter adds: 

“Tt is believed that this arrangement with 
the Army will permit more effective assist- 
ance to be granted to manufacturers of 


* cars, locomotives, and components therefor 


with less interference on the part of plant 
visitors. It follows, of course, that the 
Transportation Equipment division will 
limit the visits of its employes to only 
those cases where it feels additional as- 
sistance, over and above that which can 
be offered by the Army, is required. The 
plan does not mean that manufacturers 
should not communicate direct with the 
Transportation Equipment division when 
necessary. However, it would appear that 
most field service can be consummated 
through the officers of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps and your wholehearted 
co-operation is requested’ in giving this new 
arrangement a fair and thorough trial.” 


Back in U. S., Col. Okie Tells of 
Railroading in War Zone 


Lt. Col. Fred W. Okie, commanding offi- 
cer of the 727th Railway Operating Bat- 
talion, which saw service in North Africa, 
was cited for its work in Sicily, and is 
now in action in Italy, has returned to this 
country wearing the Legion of Merit, re- 
cently bestowed on him by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and the Order of the 
British Empire. conferred upon him by 
King George VI. Colonel Okie reports his 
outfit is now keeping them rolling on the 
Fifth Army front. 

Life in the 727th, which was sponsored 
and trained by the Southern, is no lark, 
the Colonel reports. German demolition 
and allied precision bombings have smashéd 
road beds, and wrecked classification yards, 
bridges and stations. Men of this bat- 
talion (80 per cent of whom are former 
railroaders representing almost every rail- 
road in the United States, and two-thirds 
of whose officers are from the ranks of the 
Southern Railway) constantly work 36 
and 40 hours without rest. They sleep and 
eat aboard their trains. Especially hard- 
pressed is the road repair unit, those men 
frequently being bombed, shelled and 
strafed. Oddly enough, casualties have been 
low. As Colonel Okie puts it: “We have 
had trucks and half-tracks bombed into 


junk, and locomotives blown up, but some- 


how my men always crawl out of the 
wreckage with practically no injuries.” 

The 727th was one of the first American 
1ail units to operate in North Africa, keep- 
ing the Second Corps supplied in its vic- 
torious drive against the German Afrika 
Korps. It operated 200 miles of- tracks 
between Ouled Rhamoun in Algeria and 
the forward allied base at Tebessa in 
Tunisia. 

“Sometimes,” Colonel Okie declared, “we 
didn’t know how they rolled; but they 
rolled. At the beginning of operations in 


North Africa, all we had for months were 
some old French locomotives. They broke 
down constantly; but we patched them up 
end they ran, hauling supplies to the front.” 

“We lost some locomotives in Tunisia 
before we started to mount anti-aircraft 
machine guns on the trains,” Colonel Okie 
stated, “but after we showed we had a 
sting, we didn’t lose anything.” 

Shortly after the first waves of Amer- 
ican troops had gone ashore at Licata, 
Sicily (July 9-10, 1943), the 727th fol- 
lowed. Plans for the campaign called for 
train operation to start more than a month 
after the opening of the attack, but within 
four hours the 727th had a train running, 
and by the end of the month, supplies were 
being carried over 300 miles of track across 
Sicily. 

German demolitions had been effective, 
Colonel Okie reported, and before anything 
could run, tracks had to be rebuilt, loco- 
motives repaired, and rail yards cleared of 
debris. At Caltanisetta, Sicily, the 727th 
had been running trains for 10 days before 
clearing crews had time to dig bodies out 
of the demolished stations. 

“We had to do a lot of things that weren’t 
in the book,” Colonel Okie observed. “At 
Enna we were running trains practically 
into the lines. The boys said it was the 
first time they had brought ammunition up 
and then heard the infantry shoot it off.” 

At one port, a train broke down from 
lack of water, one of the great difficulties 
of railroading in the Mediterranean area. 
An LST was unloading stores on the beach 
nearby. The resourceful engineer, in com- 
plete violation of the rules, had the LST 
pump sea water into the leaky boiler of 
his locomotive. Then he limped on to the 
next station where he replaced the salt 
water with fresh water. 

“Tt wasn’t orthodox,” concluded Colonel 
Okie, “but it worked.” 


Wallace ‘‘Harangues” 
Answered by Kunkel 


(Continued from page 357) 

The Pennsylvanian then proceeded to 
recount various specific wartime achieve- 
ments of the railroads, such as the in- 
creased volume of freight and passenger 
traffic, the East coast petroleum movement, 
and the diversion to the rails of other traf- 
fic normally handled by water or high- 
way. “A recent estimate,” he said, “indi- 
cates that as a result of all such traffic 
shifts, the railroads have absorbed 90 per 
cent of the wartime expansion in the na- 
tion’s freight traffic and 75 per cent of the 
increase in passenger traffic.” 


Henry Didn’t Help—Mr. Kunkel also 
cited the railroad safety record, continuing 
to predict that when the history of the 
war is written railroad performance “will 
make its most glorious chapter on the home 
front.” He added that .“the only notes of 
disapproval were the blasts at Dallas and 
Washington.” He also pointed out how 
War Production Board allocation policies 
forced the railroads to get along on short 
rations of materials and equipment. “No- 
where,” he went on, “have I ever found 
any record that the Vice-President, who 
is a member of the W. P. B., ever pro- 
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tested against such action or sought to give 
the railroads the help apparently so vital, 
except for the positive genius of railroad 
men and management in overcoming every 
conceivable obstacle.” 

Coming to the Wallace attack on rate- 
making procedures, Mr. Kunkel suggested 
that the Vice-President took that tack be- 
cause his inability to point to any physical 
failure drove him “to the expedient of con- 
juring up an imaginary picture of a non- 
existent transportation monopoly, evidently 
in the hope that non-critical minds, which 
know as little about the problem as he 
does, will accept his unverified conclusions 
that private management of the railroads 
is oppressing the people of the West and 
South and stifling the progress of the 
country.” 


A Boomerang Heaver—After defend- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as “the most outstandingly efficient govern- 
ment agency in the history of the United 
States,” Mr. Kunkel continued to point out 
that the Wallace charges of monopoly come 
at a time when “railroad freight rates are 
at the lowest average in a quarter of a 
century and passenger fares are almost 
the lowest in history, while railroad taxes 
and wages are the highest of all time.” 
He also thought it should be remembered 
that “the railroads are the only completely 
nonsubsidized form of transportation in the 
United States.” 

Concluding, the Pennsylvanian looked 
into the question of how the Vice-President 
“suddenly became an expert on freight 
tates.” He found that “at no place” in 
the official Wallace biography “is there any 
clue to any specialized study or training 
or knowledge in this field.’ Thus Mr. 
Kunkel compared the Dallas speech with 
some recent statements by the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice; and 
the comparison indicated “that perhaps the 
Vice-President was shooting bear with 
other people’s bullets.’ Noting also Mr. 
Wallace’s skill as a boomerang thrower, 
Mr. Kunkel predicted that in the years to 
come the Vice-President “will find himself 
looking back upon these speeches not only 
as the longest and strongest boomerang 
throw of his career, but also as the ones 
exemplifying the most disconcerting ac- 
curacy and power of return.” 


C.N. J. Asks O. D. T. to Approve 
Passenger Service Revision 


At the suggestion of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and in order to ex- 
pedite the movement of vital war freight, 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey some 
time ago filed an application with O. D. T. 
for readjustment of the railroad’s passenger 
service by eliminating 68 trains. 

On February 4, when this disclosure was 
made, William Wyer, the Jersey Central’s 
chief executive officer, reported that thus 
far the O. D. T. “has not acted on the mat- 
ter,” and that in any case, “it is not ex- 
ected that all the trains covered in the 
original application would be ordered dis- 
continued.” 

The revision, if approved, would at once 
permit the railroad to divert 62 firemen and 
trainmen to handling of freight and other 
War traffic, and there would be a saving of 
nearly 2,000 tons of coal monthly. Mainte- 
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nance forces could give their attention to 
freight locomotives, so badly in need of 
repair. 

For months the railroad has been handi- 
capped by a manpower shortage, with more 
than 1,000 employees short of minimum 
needs for the New York metropolitan area 
alone. Firemen, trainmen and maintenance 
of equipment forces are wanted most ur- 
gently. 

Principally affected by the proposals 
would be the short-mileage trains between 
Jersey City and Newark, Newark and 
Elizabeth, and Jersey City and Bayonne, 
all served by some form of competitive 
transportation. 


Sees Major Post-War 
Role for Railroads 


(Continued from page 358) 


benefits paid.” [Under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 10 per cent of 
the tax collections are allocated to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board for administration 
of the unemployment insurance system. ] 

To further show “how unfairly the law 
is working,” Judge Fletcher said that in 
1943 the railroads paid, exclusive of the 
10 per cent withheld for administrative 
purposes, the sum of $98,272,000, whereas 
1943 benefit payments amounted to only 
$919,000. He also calculated that “the 
reserve balance in this fund is more than 
45 times the amount of the average annual, 
benefit disbursement during the four and 
a half years when the system has been in 
operation.” 

Then he went on to renew the railroad 
contention that the law should be amended 
to reduce the amount of the tax during 
the period when there is a large sum of 
idle money in the fund. Specifically, the 
position of the railroads is that the three 
per cent rate should apply only when the 
reserve is less than $100,000,000; that if it 
is more than $100,000,000 but less than 
$125,000,000, the rate should be two per 
cent; and that the rate should be no more 
than one per cent if the surplus amounts to 
$125,000,000 or more. In this connection 
Judge Fletcher called the committee’s at- 
tention to the fact “that Congress has just 
provided in the current tax bill that the 
rate of taxation for Social Security pur- 
poses shall be no more than one per cent 
during the time when there are large bal- 
ances to the credit of the Social Security 
Fund.” 


Economic Development Com- 
mittee Is Making Progress 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the nation-wide organization of large 
and small industry, “voluntarily banded to- 
gether to avert a threatened disaster”—that 
of post-war unemployment—now has a 
membership of 24,500 companies, with local 
organizations in 1,230 communities, in 
every state of the Union. This body is now 
working actively with about 48,000 indus- 
trial firms and corporations, whose total 
output in 1939 represented $41.5 billion, or 
73 per cent of America’s factory output, 
and nearly 6 million jobs, or 60 per cent of 
total factory employment. 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, and chairman of the 
board of trustees of C. E. D., in a sum- 
mary of the committee’s activities for 1943, 
explains that this non-governmental group 
represents an independent organization of 
businessmen “who have the common goal 
of making their maximum contribution 
toward a post-war national production 
level 30 to 40 per cent higher than in 1940.” 
This level they expect will provide 7 to 10 
million more jobs than in that year. “These 
men are pooling not only their time, but 
their money and their technical and busi- 
ness knowledge in this cooperative effort 
to help achieve such a post-war level.” 

The local C. E. D. committees have first 
sought to induce industrial firms to gage 
their post-war markets and, if possible, to 
plan for higher peacetime production than 
ever before. The second broad step is to 
stimulate similar forward planning by re- 
tail and wholesale establishments. The 
committee’s work is educational—informing 
businesses how they can do the desired job. 
Information is imparted through handbooks, 
sound slidefilms, and there are “clinics” and 
forums dealing with management, merchan- 
dising, new materials and designs, and ad- 
vertising and selling. There is also a na- 
tional research division, comprised of au- 
thorities on economic problems, specialists 
in such fields as contract termination, fiscal 
policy, taxation and foreign trade. 


Modify Hard Coal Controls 


Anticipating an increase in anthracite 
coal production as a result, of Sunday oper- 
ation of the mines in February, the Office 
of Defense Transportation has called upon 
receivers of anthracite in the northeastern 
states to expedite unloading. “Since there 
is a limited number of coal cars,” said the 
O. D. T., “it is imperative that receivers 
of anthracite coal speed up their unloading 
so that cars will not remain under load 
for any length of time. In many cases this 
will mean working the unloading forces on 
Saturday or Sunday, but the need for coal 
and cars is so great that the O. D. T. feels 
impelled to ask all receivers of coal to 
co-operate in this emergency measure.” 

On February 5 Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor Ickes announced modification of the 
ban on shipments of anthracite for domestic 
use west of the Pennsylvania-Ohio line to 
the extent that half the normal amount may 
be handled in February and March for use 
by consumers who are unable to use sub- 
stitute fuels. In addition, the ban on west- 
ward movements of anthracite into Canada 
was. modified to permit points between 
Lakes Erie and Huron to receive ship- 
ments on the same basis as the northeast- 
ern region. The limited westward move- 
ment is not expected to exceed 50,000 tons 
monthly, and that to Canada about 5,000 
tons. 

Regulation No. 14 of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration was made public February 5. 
It provides for reconsignment, diversion or 
rerouting of all solid fuels in transit, either 
by the shipper at the direction of the Solid 
Fuels Administrator or by that official 
himself. 

The new consignee is required to pay 
all transportation and other proper charges 
on such diverted or rerouted coal. 
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Co-ordination But 
Not “Integration” 


Truman would have transport 
agencies work together 
but not combine 


Senator Harry S. Truman, Democrat of 
Missouri, believes that plans should be 
made now for a post-war transportation 
system of integrated operation or co-ordi- 
nation among the various agencies, but he 
does not favor what he calls “integration of 
ownership” as proposed in the Transporta- 
tion Association of America’s plan for a 
limited number of transportation companies, 
each authorized to develop and furnish all 
types of facilities. 

Mr. Truman is a member of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce dnd 
chairman of the special Senate committee 
investigating the national defense program 
which made the transportation report re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of December 18, 
1943, page 981. He gave his views on in- 
tegration in an address before the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore, Md., last week. 


Remarkable War Record—Before get- 
ting into that subject, however, Mr. Tru- 
man paid tribute to the transportation in- 
dustry for its wartime performance, saying 
that it was “refreshing to one who has been 
forced to witness so many mistakes” to find 
a war activity where it can be said of those 
directly involved: “This job has been well 
done.” 

The senator’s opposition to the Transpor- 
tation Association’s plan rests on his belief 
that the proposal “is fundamentally based 
upon the concept that a permanent level or 
pattern of transportation has been achieved, 
and it is now simply a question of organiz- 
ing its structure and distributing its fruits.” 
To him the plan implies the adoption of 
the cartel idea which he regards as un- 
sound. Moreover, Mr. Truman would not 
want “that type of integration of ownership 
which we have witnessed in the past of 
which: the Van Sweringen railroad empire 
was an outstanding example. To add 
trucks, buses, barges, and air lines to such 
an integrated system would only multiply 
abuses and increase the damage to the 
public welfare.” 


Too Hard on Newcomers—He also 
suggested that restrictions on entry into 
the transportation field may already be too 
rigid—that “possibly the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may have gone farther 
than necessary in discouraging the entry of 
new blood into the body of our transporta- 
tion system.” Meanwhile, the senator’s fav- 
orable views with respect to “integration of 
operation or co-ordination” had been set 
forth in part as follows: 
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“There are over 750 separate operating 
railroad corporations in the United States. 
There has been co-operative action between 
them in the interchange of equipment and 
in through rates and through service. Co- 
operative action is, therefore, proved to be 
workable without integrated ownership. 
Such co-ordination can be extended and 
improved as to the railroads and it can like- 
wise be extended so as to include co-ordina- 
tion between various modes of transport... . 

“As I see it, thé mechanical means 
through which progress in transportation 
will be made, aside from general moderni- 
zation in equipment and improvement in ad- 
ministrative organization and techniques, 
center around devices peculiarly adapted 
to co-ordinated service. . . . Among these 
devices are unit packaging, standardization 
of packaging and handling procedures, the 
widespread use of . . . mechanical means of 
transshipment between highway, rail and 
water-borne equipment, such as demount- 
able truck bodies and ferrying operations— 
and many other means, some of which have 
not yet even been conceived.” 


Fined for False Waybill Entry 


Secretary W. P. Bartel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has announced re- 
ceipt of advice that the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois on January 28 entered a plea of 
nolo contendere to an information filed in 
the federal district court at Danville, IIl., 
charging it with having made false entries 
in waybills for shipments of livestock from 
Shelbyville, Ill, in that statements were 
made therein that single deck cars had 
been furnished for carrier’s convenience 
when double deck cars were ordered, when 
in fact no orders for double deck cars had 
been given. A fine of $500 and costs was 
imposed. 


Greyhound Plans Expansion 


Bus operations of the Greyhound Cor- 
poration will be expanded through acquisi- 
tion of Florida Motor Lines if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approves an 
application before it for authority for Grey- 
hound to obtain control of 80 per cent or 
more of Florida stock. This would be ac- 
complished through exchange of stock in 
the ratio of 134 shares of Greyhound com- 
mon for each share acquired. Authority was 
sought at the same time to issue 239,127 
shares of Greyhound common, plus what- 
ever further number would be required to 
acquire any Florida stock beyond 80 per 
cent that might be offered for exchange on 
the same basis. 


P. & S. Meeting in June 


The Purchases and Stores Division of the 
Association of American Railroads plans 
to hold its annual meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, in June. 


How to Attain the 
Public’s Approval 


Chief executive deemed prime 
determinant of carrier’s 
standing with public 


A report entitled “Public Relations of the 
Railroad Industry—Principles, Organiza- 
tion and Program,” by the Railroad Com- 
mittee for the Study of Transportation, 
Subcommittee on Public Relations, has 
this week been sent by A.A.R. President 
Pelley to chief executives of all A.A.R. 
member roads—with the suggestion that 
chief executives make copies of the report 
available to all of their officers, and such 
employees as might be interested. 


Every Employee Has His Role— 
The report—an 8-page booklet—states at 
the outset that railroad relations with the 
public rank second in importance to no 
other aspect of the railroad situation; and, 
further, that the achievement of such favor- 
able relations is a job for every man ona 
railroad from president to office boy. Every 
railroad man is a public relations man. He 
may be a good one or a poor one—but 
good, bad, or indifferent his every act de- 
termines in some measure the standing of 
his railroad, and the entire railroad indus- 
try, with the public. 

It is the way railroad work is done, even 
more than what is said about railroad per- 
formance, which largely determines the 
public attitude—the report goes on to point 
out. Among the report’s many noteworthy 
conclusions may be mentioned, in summary, 
the following : 

The primary responsibility for satisfac- 
tory public relations rests on the chief ex- 
ecutive. He alone has the authority to give 
the subject the requisite emphasis through- 
out the organization, and to see to it that 
this policy is adhered to. To secure ade- 
quate attention to this matter, every rail- 
road should have a public relations officer— 
whose duties lie both inside and outside the 
organization. 


The “Inside” Program—On the 10 
side,” his function is advisory to the vari 
ous department heads—to assist them in at- 
taining a proper understanding of the goal 
and the means to attaining it, and in incul- 
cating such knowledge in employees. Since 
the public relations officer cannot have di- 
rect authority over all employees, but cat 
only advise the officers who do have such 
direct authority, it follows that satisfactory 
results can be secured only when the entire 
organization accepts this goal at its prope! 
importance—an end _ hardly possible of 
achievement unless the chief executive ' 
conformably imbued. 

(Continued on page 366) 
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Alleghany Corp. to 
Be Probed by LC.C. 


Wonders if control of C. & O., 
P.M. and N.K.P. is law- 
ful— Young comments 


Upon its own motion, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on February 7 entered 
into an investigation of the control of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, and 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis by the 
Alleghany Corporation, Robert R. Young, 
and Allan P. Kirby. The preceding was 
docketed as No. 29085, and assigned for 
hearing at a time and place to be de- 
termined later. 

The investigation was ordered, it was 
indicated, because it appeared that such 
control “may have been acquired .. . after 
the enactment, and in violation, of para- 
graph (4). of section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act,” and that control of these 
“and other carriers” may be continuing in 
violation of that paragraph of the statute. 
If the investigation should result in a find- 
ing to that effect, the order further in- 
dicated, “said persons, or either of them, 
and any other person or persons partici- 
pating,” would be required to take such 
action as the commission considers neces- 
sary to “prevent continuance of such 
violation.” 

Paragraph (4) of section 5 became a 
part of the act through the passage of the 
Transportation. Act of 1940. In effect, it 
requires commission approval of any form 
of control or management of one carrier 
by another, or of two or more carriers by 
any person, corporation or common interest, 
if effected after the enactment of the para- 
graph, and the term “control or manage- 
ment” is construed in.the statute to include 
“the power to exercise control or man- 
agement.” 


Mr. Young’s Statement—Following 
announcement of the I. C. C.’s inquiry, 
Robert R. Young made the following 
statement : 


“Alleghany Corporation acquired its interest in 
the Chesapeake and Ohio in February, 1929, 
when it acquired indirect control of over 50 per 
cent of the outstanding common stock of 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

“Control of the Pere Marquette by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission April 2, 1929. Thereupon 
the Chesapeake & Ohio acquired 48 per cent 
of Pere Marquette stock and has since ex- 
ercised some measure of supervision and con- 
trol over its affairs. Similarly gn December 29, 
1937 (subsequent to the Young-Kirby purchase) 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to acquire control of the 
Nickel Plate. Pursuant to such authorization 
Chesapeake & Ohio acquired 56 per cent of 
Nickel Plate outstanding common stock and 
thereafter Chesapeake & Ohio has exercised some 
are of control over the affairs of that rail- 

“Upon this occasion the Commission was fully 
advised of the relationship of Alleghany Corpora- 
tion to the railroads involved. 

Young and Kirby acquired their Alleghany 
Securities from George A. Ball in 1937, at a 
time when Alleghany’s relationship to the Chesa- 
Peake & Ohio, Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette 

d long been firmly established. Shortly after 
the Young-Kirby acquisition, they appeared be- 
fore a sub-committee of the United States Senate 
ommittee on Interstate Commerce and fully 
explained the entire transaction. 

. The Act of Congress pursuant to which the 
inquiry is being made (Interstate Commerce Act, 
ec. 5(4) was passed in 1940, long after any 
of the transactions referred to above. The Act 
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Is Dixie Growing Calmer 
on Freight Rates? 


The Birmingham “Age-Herald” 
says editorially that “nothing could 
be more disastrous for the economic 
welfare of the country than a bitter 
competition” between various sections 
of the country on the matter of rela- 
tive freight rates. It reaches this 
conclusion after reading a charge by 
George Mace of the New York Com- 
merce & Industry Association that 
the Southern governors’ efforts to 
revise the freight rate structure are 
“a cloak to an attempt to raid North- 
ern industries.” 

The “Age-Herald” denies that the 
Southern governors are seeking to in- 
cite such warfare; all they really 
want, it seems, is a “structure fair to 
all section of the country.” The “Age- 
Herald” concludes that the question 
is one for the I. C. C. rather than 
Congress; and the newspaper’s col- 
umnist, John Temple Gravesy notes 
that “many other newspapers and 
leaders are substituting this policy of 











calm examination for crusading 
against complexities.” 
was specifically limited by Congress to ac- 


quisition of control subsequent to the date of its 
passage. 

“The Interstate Commerce Act has been 
studied by counsel for Alleghany Corporation, by 
counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio, and by per- 
sonal counsel for Messrs. Young and Kirby. All 
have reached the unanimous opinion that this 
situation involves no acquisition of control with- 
in the scope of the Act. 

“Alleghany Corporation is proud of _ its 
achievements for its stockholders and its out- 
standing record of service to the public since 
1937. We are sure that the Commission is as 
desirous as we are of minimizing the burden of 
this investigation on railroad personnel. 

“This investigation naturally raises the ques- 
tion as to what the Commission’s policy is to be 
concerning the Chesapeake & Ohio’s long 
cherished plan for realizing operating economies 
and efficiencies through a consolidation with 
Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette. It is our 
desire to seek a clarification of these matters with 
the Commission as soon as possible.” 


W. H. Flynn Resigns as Chair- 
man of Mechanical Division 


W. H. Flynn, general superintendent of 
motive power and rolling stock of the New 
York Central and chairman of the Mechan- 
ical division, A. A. R., has resigned the 
latter position, which he has held for the 
last 3% years, because of the increasing 
burden incident to this latter office. R. G. 
Henley, general superintendent of motive 
power of the Norfolk & Western and vice- 
chairman of the division, succeeds Mr. Flynn 
as chairman of the Division. 


Pennsylvania Congressmen Hear 
Rate Bills Opposed 


Charles Donley, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce’s specidl committee on trans- 
portation, spoke in opposition to pending 
uniform freight rate bills at a_ meeting 
attended by Pennsylvania’s Congressional 
delegation in Washington last week. The 
meeting was also attended by Massachu- 
setts Representatives McCormack, Demo- 
crat, and Martin, Republican, House ma- 
jority and minority leaders, respectively. 


Would Keep C.A.B. 
Tough on Railroads 


Examiners advise adherence to 
restrictions on entry 
into air field 


The Civil Aeronautics Board should ad- 
here “rigidly” to its present policy of per- 
mitting air services by railroads and other 
surface carriers only when such services 
would remain “auxiliary, supplemental or 
incidental to the surface transportation fa- 
cilities,” according to Examiners William 
J. Madden and Albert E. Beitel, who have 
made the foregoing one of 11 recommenda- 
tions in their report on the board’s general 
investigation with respect to the future of 
local feeder and pick-up air transportation 
services. The proceeding is Docket No. 
857. 


RRs “Interpreted” Out of Air—The 
board’s restrictive policy is based on its 
interpretation of section 408(b) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act which, like the 
similar Interstate Commerce Act pro- 
vision with respect to acquisitions of motor 
carriers, stipulates that C.A.B. shall not 
approve the acquisition of an air carrier by 
another type of carrier unless it finds that 
the proposal “will promote the public in- 
terest by enabling such carrier other than 
an air carrier to use aircraft to public ad- 
vantage in its operations and will not re- 
strain competition.” 

Where interpretation of the above has 
been called for in past decisions, the board 
has asserted its conviction that “a con- 
struction of this act which rigidly limits 
the participation of other forms of trans- 
portation in the air field is in harmony with 
the intent of Congress, and is necessary to 
attain a full and sound development of our 
national air transportation system.” This 
language is quoted by the examiners who go 
on to point out that the board now has be- 
fore it 70 applications of surface carriers 
or their affiliates, requesting authority to 
operate air transportation services. 


Favor Grounding RRs Forever— 
Messrs. Madden and Beitel concede that 
these proposals might accomplish coordi- 
nation with surface transportation, but they 
nevertheless insist that such a set-up is not 
the only way to accomplish such adyan- 
tages. Thus, as they put it, “there is no 
need to recommend a change in the board’s 
interpretation of the act or to consider the 
necessity for, or to recommend, a change 
in the law.” 

At the hearing the surface carriers 
urged that the board not adopt a sweeping 
rule that would deny them the right to 
engage in air transportation simply because 
they are surface carriers. Among such 
presentations was that of Thurman W. 
Van Metre, professor of transportation at 
Columbia University, who appeared on 


behalf of a group of western railroads and 
railroad subsidiaries ; and that of the Grey- 
hound Corporation which invited the air 
lines to participate with bus companies and 
the public ownership of “a nationwide sys- 
tem of helicopter air buses.” These presen- 
(Continued on page 366) 
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Court Tells L.C.C. 
to Explain Finding 
Withholds decision on policy 
basing minimum weight 
on vehicle capacity 


Because the Supreme Court’s “function in 
review cannot be performed without further 
foundation than has been made” in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s finding 
in what was referred to as a test case in- 
volving the competitive relationship of 
tariff minimum weights to motor truck ca- 
pacity, the court on February 7 remanded 
the case through the lower court to the 
commission for “sufficient explication” to 
enable the parties and the courts “to under- 
stand, with a fair degree of assurance, why 
the commission acts as it does.” 


Rail Basis for Truck Rates—Known 
as Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion vs. U. S., the case grew out of the 
commission’s affirmation of Division 3’s 
decision in its consolidated I. & S. Nos. 
M-1216 and M-1445 proceedings, as re- 
ported in Railway Age of September 12, 
1942, page 425. A proposed 30,000 Ib. 
minimum weight basis for lower rate truck- 
load shipments of linoleum was held un- 
reasonable and unduly discriminatory, since 
that minimum was greater than the capacity 
of the trucks and therefore would not, as 
required by the general policy established 
in rail tariff cases, produce an operating 
saving as compared to smaller shipments. 

This policy, “which condemns all volume 
minimum rates unless it is clearly shown 
they will operate at costs per 100 Ib. less 
than the costs incurred at reasonable load- 
ing capacity rates,” amounts, according to 
the Supreme Court’s majority opinion, as 
delivered by Justice Rutledge, to adoption, 
“as a rule of law,” of the principle that 
“only upon a showing of reduction in oper- 
ating costs may a volume minimum rate be 
found reasonable and not unduly discrim- 
inatory.” 


Affects Transport Co-ordination— 
“The problem is novel,” the justice said 
further. “It is not free from complexity, 
as appears from the commission’s hesitant 
departures from, then its return to, the 
long-established railroad rule, in inter-car- 
rier situations. Further, the matter is one 
of general importance. It affects not only 
shipments of linoleum, but many kinds of 
shipment and all kinds of carriers within 
the commission’s jurisdiction. It may touch 
vitally the public interest. It involves, to 
some extent, the important task of recon- 
ciling previously established railroad poli- 
cies with, or adapting them to, the require- 
ments of the presently effective National 
Transportation Policy and its application 
to a co-ordinated transportation system.” 

The court majority took the view that 
the case raised several questions that it 
could not answer with the record then be- 
fore it. “To tie rate differentials exclu- 
sively to minimum weights based on avail- 
able unit size” might impose unduly burden- 
some conditions on competition between 
modes of transportation, Justice Rutledge 
declared, and “principles previously estab- 
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lished for application within a single form 
of transportation cannot always be trans- 
planted ‘to control its relations with an- 
other or those of both with the public gen- 
erally, without consequences unduly harm- 
ful to one or to the public interest.” 


Wants More Facts—Referring, for ex- 
ample, to the truckers’ contention that the 
30,000 lb. minimum was needed to meet 
rail competition, the majority pointed out 
that “the very fact a rail carload is 30,000 
lb. and a truckload 20,000, with rates re- 
spectively tied to these weights, may make 
a life-or-death difference in the competitive 
struggle.” 

In remanding the case to the commission, 
Justice Rutledge remarked that “we do not 
mean by this to imply that the result the 
commission has reached would not be sus- 
tained if a sufficient basis were supplied 
in the record. We do not undertake to 
determine what result the commission 
should reach. But we cannot say the one 
at which it has arrived has the sanction 
of law without further basis than we now 
have.” Having disposed of the case on 
this point, the majority did not undertake 
to go deeply into the merits of the other 
questions raised. 

Justice Frankfurter, speaking also for 
Chief Justice Stone and Justice Reed, did 
not subscribe to the majority view, how- 
ever, and his dissenting opinion declared 
that the court “apparently imposes upon 
the commission the duty of pursuing .. . 
complicated and far-reaching investigations 
every time a motor carrier rate that may 
have a relation to a railroad rate is found 
to be discriminatory in relation to another 
motor carrier rate affecting the same com- 
modity.” Again taking issue with the 
majority, Justice Frankfurter asserted fur- 
ther that the commission “did not adopt 
an inflexible ‘principle that volume mini- 
mum rates will be allowed only when geared 
to a capacity loading which makes pos- 
sible a real saving in costs of operation,’ ” 
since it had held that “the facts in each 
case must be considered.” 


Frankfurter’s Views—The dissenting 
justice was disposed to disagree with the 


majority, too, on the magnitude of the’ 


issues involved. What the truckers really 
were complaining of, he said, was that 
the commission’s finding made it impossible 
for them to charge a higher rate on 20,000 
lb. shipments, where the rail carload rate 
did not apply, than on 30,000 Ib. shipments, 
the rail minimum. In other words, it had 
“permitted the motor carriers to compete 
on an entire equality with the rail carriers,” 
but “forbade discrimination as between lino- 
leum shippers equally placed,” which dis- 
crimination the truckers contended was 
excused and legalized by rail competition. 

On the basis of the evidence, the com- 
mission had held, he pointed out, that the 
competition for linoleum traffic “does not 
constitute such a dissimilarity in circum- 
stances and conditions as to render legal 
the proposed discrimination.” The ma- 
jority nevertheless would require the com- 
mission either to explain why the record 
does not afford justification for discrim- 
ination, said Justice Frankfurter, or to 
“proceed with a full-dress investigation of 
the entire competitive relations between 
motor and rail carriers.” 








Collisions Lead to 
Show Cause Order 


Non-circuited track section 
creates incomplete signal 
system, I.C.C. reports 


As the -result of a collision December 18, 
1943, within yard limits at Gallup, N. M., 
on the main line of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the second such accident within 
four months ascribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to failure to provide an 
adequate block signal system at that point, 
Chairman Patterson for the commission has 
served on that road a show cause order, al- 
lowing it until March 1 to file a return to a 
requirement that it install continuous track 
circuits in the territory involved. 

In its report on the earlier accident, as 
noted in Railway Age of November 20, 
page 847, the commission recommended that 
continuous track circuits be installed at this 
point. That accident, which occurred on 
August 20, 1943, was a rear-end collision 
involving two passenger trains on the west- 
bound main track. The more recent col- 
lision resulted when a yard engine, at- 
tached to a cut of cars and standing on a 
crossover so that it fouled the westbound 
main track, was struck by Third No. 3, a 
section of the westbound “California Lim- 
ited.” Three employees were killed and 40 
passengers and two employees were in- 
jured. 


Left Hand Operation—At that point 
the line is double track, with the current of 
traffic taking the left hand track. Trains 
moving with the current of traffic were op- 
erated by automatic block signal indica- 
tions, which superseded timetable superior- 
ity. Westward train movements were con- 
trolled by signal No. 1561, located 6,918 ft. 
east of the point of the accident, and signal 
No. 1563, which was 1,749 ft. east of the 


- same point. .At a point 2,296 ft. west of 


signal No. 1563, and 547 ft. west of the 
point of the accident, the track circuit con- 
trolling the operation of these block signals 
ended, and a non-circuited section extending 
3,276 ft. to the west intervened, so that 
trains within the non-circuited section would 
not affect the aspect displayed by the two 
signals nearest it to the east. 

The station at Gallup was located within 
the non-circuited section, and when the col- 
lision took place at 1:45 a. m. on December 
18 a train—Extra 3231 west—was standing 
on the non-circuited section of track. A 
yard engine had been coupled to the caboose 
at the rear of Extra 3231, and it was stand- 
ing on the non-circuited track at a point 
2,399 ft. west of signal No. 1563, and 650 
ft. west of the point of the accident. 


Third 3° Was Flagged}—-While Extra 
3231 was standing on the non-circuited 
track its flagman had gone to the rear to 4 
point about 970 ft. east of signal No. 1563, 
that it, about 3,370 ft. east of the yard en- 
gine at the rear of that train, and place 
two torpedoes on the track as a proceed-at- 
restricted-speed, indication to the following 
train, Third No. 3, against which the stand- 
ing train was required to provide protec 
tion. No instruction restricting the opera 
tion of Third No. 3 had been issued. The 
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flagman then proceeded toward his train, 
and was at a point about 200 ft. east of 
signal No. 1563 when he saw Third No. 3 
approaching, at which time he placed one 
lighted fusee on the track and- gave stop 
signals with another. 

Meanwhile yard engine No. 1126, at- 
tached to a cut of cars, had moved from the 
eastward main track into a crossover and 
was standing fouling the westward main 
track while waiting for a switchman to line 
the east switch of the crossover—which was 
set facing point for westbound traffic—so it 
could pass onto the westward main track. 
The crossover was within the section of 
track circuited to control signals 1563 and 
1651, and the circuit was so arranged that 
when either switch of the crossover was 
lined for movement through the crossover 
signal 1561 would display yellow—proceed 
at restricted speed, prepared to stop short 
of an obstruction—and signal 1563 would 
display red—stop and proceed at restricted 
speed. The crossover switches were not 
equipped with electric switch-locking, but 
a switch indicator light located at the west 
crossover switch was controlled by a cir- 
cuit extending approximately 2% miles east. 


Two Obstructions to No. 3—The fore- 
man of yard engine 1126 was aware that 
Third No. 3 was expected, and he asserted 
that the switch indicator light indicated 
that no train was approaching on the west- 
ward track within 2%4 miles of the cross- 
over. He did not provide flag protection 
against westbound trains because he was 
told that such protection had been provided 
by the flagman of Extra 3231. 

As this situation developed, Third No. 3, 
consisting of a locomotive and 18 passenger 
train cars of steel construction, was ap- 
proaching signal 1561 at about 60 m.p.h. 
It was dark, and visibility was reduced to 
about 300 ft. by a heavy fog. Signal 1561 
displayed proceed. Continuing; Third No. 
3 entered a 3 deg. 6 min. curve to the left 
on a 0.56 per cent descending grade, and at 
a point about 900 ft. east of signal 1563 ex- 
pioded the two torpedoes placed by the flag- 
man of Extra 3231. The engineer made a 
service brake reduction, and the speed was 
about 55 m.p.h. when, at a point some 300 
ft. east of signal 1563, the flagman’s fusees 
and that signal’s red aspect were observed. 
The engineer moved the brake valve to 
emergency, and the train’s speed had been 
reduced to about 30 m.p.h. when it col- 
lided with engine 1126 at the fouling point 
of the crossover. 

Engine 1126 was derailed to the right and 
considerably damaged. The locomotive and 
first six cars of Third No. 3 were derailed; 
the engine and the second to seventh cars, 
inclusive, were considerably damaged, while 
the first car, an express car, was demolished. 
The engine of Third No. 3 came to a stop 
to the left of the westward track at a 
Point 213 ft. beyond the point of the 
collision. 


Another Collision Possible—The com- 
mission’s report describing the accident, 
Which was prepared under the supervision 
of Chairman Patterson, pointed out that 
the foreman of yard engine 1126 was in 
error in thinking the westbound track clear 
or his train to enter it through the cross- 
over. However, it went on to say, if the 
Crossover switches had been equipped with 
electric switch-locking, it would not have 
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been possible at that time to line the 
switches for movement into the westward 
track, and the collision would not have oc- 
curred. But even if this accident had been 
prevented, there still would have been a 
collision, the report added, because Third 
No. 3 would have struck the yard engine 
standing at the rear of Extra 3231 if it 
had not struck engine 1126, since the dis- 
tance separating them was only 650 ft. and 
Third No. 3 was moving at about 30 
m.p.h. when it struck engine 1126. 

Such a rear-end collision would have re- 
sulted, except for the track being fouled 
further east, the report explained, because 
“the automatic block signal system was not 
complete at this point,” due to the existence 
of the non-circuited portion of track. “No 
action was taken” upon the recommendation 
made by the commission in its report of the 
August 20 accident that continuous track 
circuits be installed, the present report con- 
tinued, “and the accident here under inves- 
tigation resulted. In each case a train was 
standing on the non-circuited section of the 
westward main track, and the approaching 
train received a proceed indication at signal 
1561.” If continuous track circuits had been 
installed, it was then pointed out, the ap- 
proaching train would have received an ap- 
proach indication at signal 1561, and “these 
accidents could have been prevented.” 


Urges Track Circuits—“Two days 
after the occurrence of the second accident,” 
added the report, “the carrier rearranged 
the signal system so that after a train has 
passed beyond the end of the circuited sec- 
tion on the westward main track, both sig- 
nal 1561 and signal 1563 will display pro- 
ceed-at-restricted-speed. However, this ex- 
pedient does not meet the recommendation 
contained in the former report, nor comply 
with the intent of the provision of the com- 
mission’s order of April 13, 1939, that auto- 
matic block signals shall be automatically 
controlled by continuous track circuits.” 
The recommendation in the more recent: re- 
port is that the road should “install con- 
tinuous track circuits between signals 1563 
and 1561, and at other similar non-circuited 
sections in automatic block signal system 
territory on its line.” 


Plans Complete for Eastman 
Silver Anniversary Dinner 
Joseph B. Eastman, who completes 25 


years of service as a member of the Inter-_ 


state Commerce Commission on February 
17, will “defend himself” after hearing four 
speakers talk about him at his Silver Anni- 
versary Dinner to be held that evening in 
Washington’s Statler Hotel under the spon- 
sorship of the District of Columbia Chapter 
of the Association of Interstate Commerce 
Practitioners. Mr. Eastman first became a 
member of the commission on February 17, 
1919, upon appointment by President 
Wilson; and the Senate has just confirmed 
his reappointment by President Roosevelt 
to extend his continuous service until De- 
cember 31, 1950. 

Addresses at the dinner will be delivered 
by J. Carter Fort, general counsel of the 
Association of American Railroads, who 
will speak on behalf of I. C. C. practitioners ; 
Chairman Wheeler of the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce; Chairman Lea 
of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce; and Commissioner Clyde 


B. Aitchison, who will speak for the com- 
mission. Joseph C. Colquitt, chairman 
of the Practitioners’ D. C. chapter, will act 
as toastmaster; while Warren H. Wagner, 
president of the Practitioner’s Association, 
will present Mr. Eastman with an illumi- 
nated scroll. 

Attendance at the dinner is limited to 
716, and reservations were closed two weeks 
ago. Members of the committee on ar- 
rangements are Chairman Edward F. Lacey, 
R. Granville Curry, J. Carter Fort, Mrs. 
Sarah F. McDonough, Clarence A. Miller, 
and Karl L. Wilson. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended February 5 totaled 806,075 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on February 10. This was a de- 
crease of 4,987 cars, or 0.6 per cent below 
the preceding week, an increase of 50,561, 
or 6.7 per cent above the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 22,113 


.cars or 2.8 per cent above the comparable 


1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 29 totaled 811,062, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended gids January 29 
1944 














District 1943 1942 
Magee «250s Sas cacs 161,135 151,804 172,850 
ye ee een ee 177,896 160,609 180,823 
Pocahontas ........ 56,991 51,003 49,915 
ee ree 127,037 117,419 128,046 
Northwestern ...... 89,795 77,517 96,867 
Central Western ... 125,502 106,937 121,701 
Southwestern ....... 72,706 69,381 65,363 

' 288,003 253,835 283,931 
Total All Roads ... 811,062 734,670 815,565 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

poe a 55,815 49,924 47,629 
Esve SOG 2... csv 15,233 13,261 11,517 
CR aa a cae a alas 185,813 169,889 155,610 
CM oes carrer, 15,870 15,190 14,569 
Forest products 44,518 32,614 48,764 

COMIN. teas. n 3a na 15,154 14,542 13,342 
Merchandise l.c.l 102,690 88,615 151,786 
Miscellaneous ...... 375,969 350,635 372,348 
Vande 29 to. cay Gi 811,062 734,670 815,565 
De ae” ee eee 798,722 703,294 818,081 
Same DS oct ade 780,220 755,498 811,327 
poo ee 762,999 717,176 736,972 
Janary © ewes. 643,474 621,173 676,534 





Cumulative Total, 
S Wiebe... 02605. 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 29 totaled 69,070 compared 
with 69,396 for the previous week, and 
58,221 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Cars 
Total Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada Loaded Connections 


pate, 29 BGA. nc insens 69,070 37,892 
‘Sam 2a, B94@ oe. nae 70,01 37,858 
jam” $5,: 1946 ccieasic'as 68,105 36,794 
gS ee 58,221 36,832 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Ja *29, 3944 eo res: 269,462 146,602 
gO ee eee 226,904 133,601 
Sais Sl, (Tote Gvecwos 247,326 125,445 
Boosts Demurrage Charges on 


Refrigerator Cars 


Acting because the most efficient use 
of refrigerator cars has been impeded by 
delays in unloading, resulting in a reduc- 
tion in the available supply, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued Service 
Order No. 180, effective February 11, es- 
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tablishing new demurrage charges, rang- 
ing up to $44 per day, applicable to such 
cars in both interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. 

No change was made in the free time 
allowance under this order, but the ap- 
plicable demurrage charges were set at 
$2.20 per car day or fraction for the first 
two days beyond free time, $5.50 for the 
third day, $11 for the fourth day, $22 for 
the fifth day, and $44 per day for each 
succeeding day thereafter. The order 
further provided that refrigerator cars not 
unloaded shall not be included in any aver- 
age agreement for demurrage. Unless 
otherwise provided, the order will expire 
April 11. 

By Amendment No. 1 to Service Order 
No. 174, effective February 6, that order’s 
restrictions on carriers’ acceptance of car- 
load grain shipments consigned to “notify” 
or “advise” parties located at other than 
billed destination have been modified to 
avoid such prohibitions where parties are 


located at prepay stations, river landings, . 


or certain other inaccessible points. 

Service Order No. 179, requiring that 
certain cars be unloaded at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been vacated by Service Order No. 
179-A. 

Service Order No. 181, effective from 
February 11 to April 11, unless otherwise 
provided, required railroads to restrict to 
two times reconsignments or diversions of 
refrigerator cars loaded with potatoes, 
other than sweet, and to one the changes 
made at destination in the name of con- 
signor or consignee or in the place of un- 
loading, except that these restrictions do 
not apply to changes of name of consignee 
or consignor en route without a change 
in the route or destination. The operation 
of Service Order No. 70, as amended, was 
at the same time suspended as far as it 
applies to refrigerator cars loaded with 
potatoes, other than sweet. The order was 
made applicable to both interstate and 
intrastate commerce. 


Short 109,000 Employees 
in January 


Unfulfilled needs for personnel of the 
railroad industry as of January 1 were 
approximately 109,000 compared with 111,- 
000 on December 1, accordingly to a report 
of the Railroad Retirement Board. This 
estimate for the entire industry is. based 
upon reports from 192 employers which 
showed an existing need for 98,600 addi- 
tional workers. More acute personnel 
shortages developed along the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, but this was more than off- 
set by easier labor supply conditions in the 
remainder of the country, especially in the 
Northern areas. Fewer laborers were 
needed on January 1 than a month earlier, 





but more trainmen and enginemen and 
more skilled shop workers were required. 

The number of trainmen and enginemen 
needed was 18 per cent larger than the num- 
ber reported by the same employers a 
month earlier. Needs in particular occu- 
pations exceeded the December 1 totals by 
about 800 for brakemen, 350 for firemen, 
and 300 for switchmen. More than three- 
fourths of the total needs of 8,800 reported 
for this group were for additional brake- 
men and- switchmen. 

The arrival of several thousand workers 
from Mexico during December and the 
expected arrival of several thousand more 
in January was one reason for the de- 
crease of 3,700 in the needs for laborers. 
The reported needs for track laborers re- 
mained above 40,000. 

Unfilled jobs for experienced workers in 
the skilled trades increased almost 5 per 
cent above the total reported for December 
1. There were some small decreases in 
the numbers of skilled building tradesmen 
needed, but a noticeable rise in the demand 
for skilled shopmen. The need for more 
helpers and apprentices remained about the 
same as at the beginning of the preceding 
month. 


Would Keep C.A.B. 
Tough on Railroads 


(Continued from page 363) 


tations were reported in the Railway Age 
of October 30, 1943, page 699. 


Newcomers Welcome to Slim Pick- 
ings—In addition to their call upon the 
board to hold the line against the surface 
carriers, the examiners recommend that air 
transportation should be expanded to small 
cities in part by the addition of points to 
existing routes and in part by the authori- 
zation of services by new feeder carriers; 
that, authorizations to feeder carriers should 
be based upon a showing of economical op- 
eration in which connection maximum mail 
pay should be fixed at 25 cents per mile; 
and that expansion of presently operating 
air carriers should be limited to cities hav- 
ing a metropolitan population of 25,000 or 
greater “in order to allow a field for the 
operation of feeder services.” 

Also, that expansion of pick-up opera- 
tions should generally be authorized only 
where a combination pick-up and passen- 
ger service will be operated and developed ; 
that “safety regulations for feeder services 
should permit the carrying of passengers 
on planes which also render pick-up serv- 
ice, the provision of service with single en- 
gine aircraft, and the operation of aircraft 
with a single pilot”; and that hearings 
upon applications for authorization of 
services, which are based essentially on thé 








January 1 Personnel Needs of Railroads 
(Including Only Railroads Which Reported in Both November and December) 


Occoupational group 


I. Executive, official and professional....... 


II. Clerical 
. Maintenance of way and structures 


. Transportation 
VI. Miscellaneous 
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. Maintenance of equipment and stores ... 








Needs reported 
ia A ra 

Number Per Cent Per Cent of 

of Total December 
oaaaes 230 0.2 108.5 
scones 1,927 2.0 93.6 
Seals 28,493 29.2 97.3 
Se Ripe 49,301 50.6 90.5 
ae 16,983 17.4 103.4 
waves 617 0.6 102.3 
97,551 100.00 94,6 
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use of helicopters, should be deferred until 
such time as commercial helicopters are 
available. 


December Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on February 8 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for December and last year’s 12 
months. The compilation, which is subject 
to revision, follows: 


Month 12 months 
of ended with 
December December 
Item 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Number of train ac- 
Poa (i 1 + a Oe PE 1,346 1,461 16,075 13,380 


Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and ° nontrain 


accidents: 
Trespassers: 
WMG = 2 biele: 5 oes 111 103 1,723 1,979 
EMGUTCO. .ca060 72 95 1,341 1,605 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Matted} 0:3 dss 74 3 205 38 
Injured ..... 148 103 2,308 1,195 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
Killed = oye is 1 3 51 53 
Injured ..... 188 254 2,657 2,200 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
ES Gl eae 1 3 12 20 
Oe ae 110 135 1,121 917 
Employees on duty: 
“rae 80 102 988 941 
Angured 2 .'vs-c0 4,189 3,917 45,778 35,208 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
p20) a Se 225 219 1,989 2,202 
eee 797 827 6,984 6,983 
Total—All classes 
-of persons: 
AMOR 56.4.9: wer 492 433 4,968 5,233 
EGWIEEG: .c.u6's 5,504 5,331 60,189 48,108 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact. that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: ; 
RGR ag dieia tin, 00h 219 203 1,739 1,970 
EAVOROE cs oeebcce _ 530 522 -4,218 4,616 


How to Attain the 


Public’s Approval 
(Continued from page 362) 


The “outside job” of the public relations 
officer is to interpret the accomplishments 
of his own railroad—and of the industry as 
a whole—to the general public, especially 
to that part of it which has little direct con- 
tact with the railroad industry ; and which, 
consequently, cannot be favorably influ- 
enced by the superior service which the 
operating and other departments afford. 


Training for Employees—On an indi- 
vidual railroad—aside from the primary 
requirement of the chief executive’s un- 
stinted interest and the appointment of a 
public relations officer, with “inside” and 
“outside” duties as outlined in the foregoing 
—it is-noted that an important part of the 
program consists in public relations train- 
ing of employees, in which, however, the 
public relations officer can only advise— 
not direct. (Attention is directed to the 
report on public relations training for em- 
ployees by the Subcommittee on Personnel 
of the Railroad Committee for the Study 
of Trafisportation; see Railway Age, Janu- 
ary 29, page 267). 

State railroad associations should include 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS: 
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And so they will—if they’re 
Lima-built! Locomotives are 
bought for long years of profit- 
able service—and that points 


the paramount importance of 


the three factors of correct de- 
sign, sound materials, and accu- 
rate workmanship. 


Many of the most important ad- 
vances in locomotive design 
were introduced by Lima. And, 
at war’s end, when design re- 
strictions are lifted, the railroads 
will find that Lima has not stood 
idly by. 


In its selection of materials, 
Lima has always taken fullest 
advantage of each technological 



















LIMA 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 













The Locomotives You Buy in 1944 





Should Still Be Going Strong In 1964! 


advance. Today, Lima is already 
actively studying the most ad- 
vantageous applications of the 
new wartime developments in 
metallurgy. 


Lima has continually striven for 
standards of workmanship ap- 
proaching as closely as possible 
to perfection. Today, Lima is 
constantly searching for new 
means by which to draw ever 
closer to this goal. 


As in 1944, so in 1946—and for 
many years thereafter — Lima 
design, Lima materials, and Lima 
workmanship will pay rich div- 
idends in service. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


public relations: officers in their committees - 
and other personnel—so that, wherever 
feasible, work of these associations may be 
localized to district and county committees. 
The goal is that the story of the railroads 
be interpreted in local areas in terms of 
each area’s concrete interests. 


Opinion Surveys Helpful—The report 
goes on to describe the public relations 
activities of the Eastern and Western Rail- 
way Committees on Public Relations, and 
to enumerate the wide-spread activities of 
the public relations department of the 
A.A.R. It especially draws attention to 
the opinion surveys conducted by the 
A.A.R.—a device by which it is possible 
to measure quantitatively exactly what 
groups and convictions most need corrective 
attention. 

Among the “outside” public relations 
activities of individual railroads the follow- 
ing are enumerated (with suggestive com- 
ments on the proper use of each) : publica- 
tion and radio advertising; news and fea- 
ture publicity and other press contacts; 
booklets, folders, posters; the spoken 
word; motion pictures; employee maga- 
zines. 

The report is.signed by 28 leaders in the 
field of railway public relations, serving 
under the chairmanship of R. S. Henry, 
assistant to president of the A.A.R.—the 
signers comprising the subcommittee on 
this subject, which is working under the 
aegis of the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation. 


Modifies Bus Statistics Forms 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has revised its forms for monthly reports 
of revenues and statistics of Class I motor 
carriers of passengers to include more de- 
tailed data. The revision is made effective 
with the January reports, the principal 
change being the separation of intercity 
from local and suburban schedules to re- 
flect statistical data for each. 


Intensity of Pullman Car 
Use—a Correction 


The third paragraph in the right-hand 
column of the article entitled, “Railroads 
Continue to Pack ’Em In,” on page 41 of 
the January 1 Railway Age, the Annual 
Statistical and Outlook Number, refers to 
the differences in the intensity of Pullman 
car use. In 1920 the average was 17.7 pas- 
senger-miles per Pullman-owned sleeping 
and parlor car-miles; in 1941 (not 1943 as 
given in the third sentence of that para- 
graph) the average had dropped down .to 
less than 11, and in July, 1943, it had 
reached a fraction over 20. 


History Society’s Author Night 


A “Book-Author Night” will distinguish 
the next meeting of the New York chapter 
of the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society, to be held at 7:45 p. m., February 
18, in the Engineering Societies building, 29 
West 39th street. A number of well-known 
railroad writers will contribute to a “rail- 
road horoscope,” with each casting his 
views as to the future of the industry. The 
guest list includes: Edward Hungerford, 
S. Kip Farrington, Lucius Beebe, Colonel 
Robert S. Henry, Christopher Morley, Jos- 
eph Bromley, and T. W. Van Metre. 
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Supply Trade 





The Cochrane Corporation of: Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” for production achievement. 


Harry K. Werst, a partner in Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, management engineers 
of Chicago, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing for the 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America. Mr. Werst was associated with 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., from 1933 to 
1940, as assistant superintendent and later 
as superintendent of the stainless steel fabri- 
cating department, and also a superinten- 
dent of the fabricating and construction of 
stainless steel passenger train cars. He 
joined Booz, Allen & Hamilton in 1940 as 
staff, engineer, and was elected a partner in 
January, 1942. 


Robert F. Carr, who has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Dearborn 
Chemical Company, Chicago, as was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 29, 





Robert F. Carr 


was born at Argenta, IIl., on November 21, 
1871, and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1893. In the following 
year he entered the employ of the Dearborn 
Chemical Company and served successively 
as secretary and vice-president and general 
manager until 1907 when he was elected 
president, the position he was holding at 
the time of his recent election. During 
World War I, he served as major on the 
general staff of the U. S. Purchase, Stor- 
age, and Traffic division. 

George R. Carr, who was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee, was born 
in Argenta on January 23, 1877 and was 
graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1901. Two weeks after graduation he 
joined the staff of Dearborn as a salesman 
and served successively until 1922 as as- 
sistant general manager and general man- 
ager. In 1922 he was elected vice-president 
and general manager, which position he has 
held until his recent election. He is also 
chairman of the board of ‘the Locomotive 
Firebox Company. 

Robert Adams Carr, who has been 
elected president of Dearborn, was born in 
Oak Park, IIl., on September 21, 1903 and 
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“> Was graduated from the University of Chi. 







cago in 1926. He entered railway service 
in the mechanical. department of the South. 
ern Pacific in 1927 and a year later fy 
entered the employ of the Locomotive Fire. 
box Company where he engaged in sale 
and production work. In 1934, he was ap. 
pointed managing director of Dearbom 











George R. Carr 
with headquarters at Buenos Aires, Argen- 


- tina and in 1937, he was elected vice-presi- 


dent of the railroad department of this 
company which position he has held until 
his recent election. 

S. C. Johnson, who has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the railroad 
department of the Eastern division was 
graduated from the University of Kansas 
in 1921 and immediately thereafter was 
appointed assistant bacteriologist in the 
water laboratory of the Kansas State Board 
of Health. He entered railroad service on 
January 1, 1923, as a chemist in the Water 
Service department of the Southern dis- 
trict of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, Ark., which pos 
tion he held until July 1924 when he re- 
signed to become chief chemist in the 
water supply department of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio with headquarters at Huntington, 





Robert Adams Carr 


W. Va. He entered the employ of Dear- 
born on January 1, 1930, and has held snc- 
cessive positions in Railroad department 
as chemical engineer,. and assistant vic 
president. 

Roger Q. Milnes, who has been elected 
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vice-president in charge of the railroad de- 
partment of the Western division, entered 
railroad service in the car department of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Han- 
nibal, Mo. Later, he was employed by the 
Northern Pacific at Spokane, Wash., as a 





S. C. Johnson 


fireman and still later as a fireman on the 
Cripple Creek Short Line. In 1910, he 
entered the services on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe as fireman and was pro- 
moted to engineman in 1914. He resigned 
in 1924 to become superintendent of fuel 
and road foreman of the Florida East Coast 
and resigned in 1927 to join the staff of 
Dearborn as service engineer. He was 





Roger Q. Milnes 


promoted to assistant vice-president of the 
Railroad department in 1936 which position 
he has held until his recent election. 


R. J. Golden has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 


Howard G. Jones has been appointed 
New York representative of the Vulcan 
Iron Works. Mr. Jones was formerly 
located at the company’s home office at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


D. M. Morewood, since 1942 assistant 
traffic manager, eastern district, of United 
States Steel subsidiaries, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the United States 
Steel Corporation. R. N. Shields, gen- 
eral supervisor of the eastern district, has 
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been appointed assistant traffic manager, 
eastern district, of U. S. Steel subsidiaries, 
to succeed Mr. Morewood; R. F. Holtz, 
supervisor, bureau of rate analyses, has 
been appointed assistant to the traffic mana- 
ger, eastern district, and R. J. Dods, super- 
visor of the rate and route bureau, has been 
appointed general supervisor, traffic depart- 
ment, eastern district. 


Walter C. Ahlers, assistant district 
manager of the Detroit, Mich., office of 
S K F Industries, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed Detroit district manager to suc- 
ceed Robert H. Hirsch, who has resigned. 


W. H. Holcomb, assistant to the presi- 
dent, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of vice-president in charge 
of industrial relations of the Baldwin Lo- 









W. H. Holcomb 


comotive Works, and James J. Nelson, 
general manager of the company’s Cramp 
Brass & Iron Foundries division, has been 
appointed vice-president of that division. 
Following service with the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Mr. Holcomb joined the Pelton 
Water Wheel Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., a Baldwin subsidiary, in December, 
1919. After serving in various sales and 





James J. Nelson 


managerial capacities, he was appointed 
vice-president. and general manager of Pal- 
ton in June, 1939. He. was transferred 
to Baldwin, as assistant to the executive 
vice-president, in 1942. Mr. Nelson served 
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as a lieutenant in the Navy ‘from 1912 to 
1919, resigning to become assistant to the 
shipping board member of the Joint Board 
of Review. Subsequently he was employed 
as sales manager for the American Man- 
ganese Bronze Company. He joined the 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co. in 1932 
as vice-president and sales manager and 
when that company became affiliated with 
the Baldwin group, he continued as sales 
manager of the Cramp division. He was 
appointed general manager of the division 
in August, 1943, 


Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., assistant man- 
ager of sales, New York district, for the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, has 
been appointed assistant to the president of 
the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, of 
McKeesport, Pa. 


S. L. Poorman, eastern manager of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, has 
been promoted to assistant to the first vice- 
president with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s general office in Wilmerding, Pa, 
and §. L. Williams, assistant manager for 
the eastern district, has been appointed 
manager to succeed Mr. Poorman. 


OBITUARY 


Robert W. Thomas, treasurer and a 
director of the Thomas Machine Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
on February 6. He was 40 years of age. 
Mr. Thomas entered the Thomas Machine 
Manufacturing Company, which was 
founded by his father, following his gradua- 
tion from the University of Pittsburgh in 
1926. 


Damon de Blois Wack, executive vice- 
president of the National Bearing Metals 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, died in St. Louis 
Mo., on February 1. He was 36 years of 
age. Mr. Wack was graduated from Yale 
University in 1929. He entered the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Company in 1934, and was 
appointed vice-president of the company’s 
Pacific coast division in 1939. He was 
transferred to the National Bearing Metals 
Corporation at St. Louis in October, 1941, 
and was elected executive vice-president a 
year later. 


Noah A. Stancliffe, general counsel and 
a director of the American Car & Foundry 
Company and of the American Locomotive 
Company, the announcement of whose death 
appeared on page 333 of the February 5 
issue, was incorrectly stated to have been 
a graduate of Fordham University. Mr. 
Stancliffe was a graduate of St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, New York. He had re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Master of 
Arts from Fordham University and the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the New 
York Law School. 


Construction 


— 





Cuicaco, Miwauxkee, St. Paut & 
Paciric—This road has completed plans 
for the construction of a freight house at 
Seattle, Wash., measuring 400 ft. by 50 ft 
and equipped with covered loading plat- 
forms on both sides. The project will cost 
approximately $63,000. 
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1943 — During the past year the increased re- 
quirements of American railroads, together with 
the enormous needs of our Government, made 
it impossible for us to make reasonable deliver- 
ies, even though our tempo of production had 
been substantially quickened. We were grateful, 
however, for the patience of our customers 
under those trying conditions. 


1944 —The picture for this year, however, is 
much brighter. With additional facilities, we 
anticipate making our usual good deliveries. 
May we suggest, however, that you give im- 
mediate consideration to your superheater 
requirements for 1944. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





A, A. R. and 0. D. T. Discuss 
New Equipment 


Materials may be made available for the 
construction of about 500 passenger-train 
cars later this year, it was disclosed by 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and John J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, following a_ special 
meeting of members of the A. A. R. and 
representatives of the O. D. T. at Chicago 
on February 3, as reported in further de- 
tail in the “Railroads in War” news col- 
umns herein. It was estimated that be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 freight cars also 
may be built in 1944, which would be about 
capacity production for car-building plants, 
now limited by manpower shortages and 
war work. A meeting will be held in 
Washington to decide to which railroads 
the cars will be allocated. 

The discussion of equipment was precipi- 
tated at the meeting when Mr. Eastman 
expressed the “fear” that the railroads are 
not ordering cars in keeping with their 
needs and the materials made available by 
the War Production Board. He was of 
opinion that the greatest need was for 
box cars. The railroads, on the other 
hand, contended that other types of cars, 
especially hopper cars, should be ordered. 
They also raised the question of amortiza- 
tion, contending that if cars are ordered for 
use in the war, the railroads should be per- 
mitted to amortize them within five years. 
Following the meeting, an arrangement was 
made with the War Production Board un- 
der which the railroads will no longer have 
te prove that the cars are for war use in 
order to amortize them within five years 
but will be permitted to do so if they cer- 
tify that the-cars are being bought to aid 
the war effort and are not for replacement. 

During the consideration of the passenger 
car situation, it was revealed that the lack 
of air-conditioning equipment was holding 
up the ordering of passenger cars because 
railroads felt that it would be uneconomical 
to build passenger cars with movable win- 
dows and other features essential to non air- 
conditioned operation and, after the war, 
having to rebuild them to accommodate 
air-conditioning installations. It was also 
disclosed that some air-conditioning equip- 
ment will be available by the end of the 
year and railroads were encouraged to place 
orders for passenger cars now for delivery 
next year. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Post-War Locomotive Demand 
Seen by Duncan W. Fraser 


Commenting on the post-war outlook for 
locomotives, on February 4, Duncan W. 
Fraser, president of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, expressed the opinion that 
“there will be a considerable demand for 
locomotives of all types in the years imme- 
diately following the war. In our country 
70 per cent of all locomotives are 20 years 
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old or more. Their obsolescence has been 
speeded by heavy war-time usage and by 
the fact that locomotives of greatly im- 
proved design have been developed in recent : 
years and are ready to serve our railroads 
with more efficient motive power as soon 
as conditions permit. We also expect to’ 
be busy helping to replace hundreds of loco- 
motives in Europe which have been de- 


.stroyed in the war.” 


Foreign demand will be largely for 
steam locomotives, both in Europe and in 
other countries where peacetime industrial 
and railroad expansion is anticipated, Mr. 
Fraser said. “In the United States, we 
expect that the Diesel locomotive will 
occupy an increasingly important position. 
Its value in switching operations has been 
firmly established. We may also look for 
wider applications in heavy freight and 
passenger service, brought about by the 
development of more powerful and lighter 
Diesel engines, with resulting operating 
efficiencies. 

“Progress in steam locomotives has gone 
hand in hand with Diesel developments. 
‘Modern steam locomotives, capable of 
20,000 miles per month are now in use, re- 
flecting a high level of availability similar 
to that of Diesel locomotives. It is un- 
likely that there will be any one dominant 
type of locomotive, at least in the fore- 
seeable future. Steam, Diesel and electric, 
each have their advantages and the selec- 
tion of motive power is influenced by oper- 
ating conditions and needs which vary be- 
tween railroads, and on the same railroad, 
so that the final choice may be either one 
or all three from the standpoint of econ- 
omy and service.” 

Production of Diesel locomotives by the 
American Locomotive Company, which 
reached record proportions last year, is ex- 
pected to continue at a high rate during 
1944, according to Mr. Fraser. Unfilled 
orders for Diesels are a substantial part of 
the company’s 1944 locomotive production 
schedule, he said, and production will also 
include hundreds of steam locomotives as 
the-company’s share of the War Production 
Board’s program calling for over 3,000 loco- 
motives to be produced by American 
builders in 1944, 


The Curcaco & NortH WESTERN was 
authorized by the Federal District Court 
at Chicago on February 5, to spend $2,- 
859,250 for 38 Diesel-electric switching 

comotives and one Diesel-electric passen- 
ger locomotive. The Court instructed the 
trustee to make immediate payment for five 
locomotives already received and to make 
the total payment by the end of the year. 
Since the purchase and financing of all but 
nine switchers had already been approved 
by the Court, the action was described as 


_ an adjustment to bring the program into 


line with current conditions and mandates 
of the War Production Board. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Pere Marouette has ordered 25 
hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. for second 
quarter delivery. 


The New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 25 hopper cars of 70 tons’ 
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capacity from the American Cat & Foundry 


of this year. 


Co. for delivery’ during the second quarter 


‘PASSENGER CARS 


New York Central Inquires for 
237 Passenger-Train Cars 


The New York Central has asked. for 
bids on March 14 for the purchase of from 
119 to 237 new passenger-train cars, all of 
which are to be air-conditioned, including 
the following: 


25, 50, 75 or 100 64-reserve-seat cars 
25 to 50 


56-reserve-seat cars 


10 to 20 48-reserve-seat cars 

13 32-reserve-seat cars 

13 27-reserve-seat cars 

4 21-reserve-seat cars 

2 baggage-dormitory cars 
4 full-length dining cars 
4 kitchen-21-seat cars 
10 to 18 grill-dining cars 

9 dining cars 


The Missourt Paciric .has placed an 
order for six lightweight air-conditioned 
passenger-train cars, including four 70- 
passenger chair cars and two 56-passenger 
chair cars, with the Edward G. Budd Manv- 
facturing Company.. The order is subject 
to the approval of the War Production 


Board. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The WESTERN MaryLAND has ordered 
1,177 tons of 112-lb. rail from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 
The Batpwin Locomotive Works has 
Signal Company for one Diesel-electric 


Sprague engine equipment forthe Southern 
Pacific. 


placed a contract with the General seta 


The Lima Locomotive Works has placed 
a contract with the General Railway Signal 
Company for 12 intermittent inductive train 
control equipments to be installed on Pere 
Marquette locomotives. 


The Exectro Mortve Corporation has 
placed a contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for 14 intermittent 
inductive train control equipments to be 
installed on Atlantic Coast Line locomo- 
tives and another for 8 intermittent induc- 
tive train control equipments for installa- 
tion on Southern Railway locomotives. 


The New York CenrTrat System has 
placed a contract with the General Railway 
Signal Company for an all-relay interlock- 
ing to control a crossing and junction at 
Reed, W. Va. This order includes the 
control machine equipped to control 6 sig- 
nals; type B relays mounted on relay racks, 
4 type F dwarf signals, type K transformers, 
BX rectifiers, and other material required 
to complete the installation. 


The New York, Ontarto & WESTERN 
has placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering the materials nects 
sary for the installation of a relay electri 
interlocking at the crossing of the N. Y. 0. 
& W. with the Erie at Campbell Hall, N. 
Y., involving a style C all-relay control ma- 
chine, M-22A switch movements, style R- 
color light signals, relays and housings 


—S@pe 
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eee YOUR Aan WAR LOAN QUOTA 


| 11 Abii your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 
largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 


it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 
ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant’s quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at Jeast one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% reeord in those extra $100 
—or better—bonds! 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant’s Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way ‘you've gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you're 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant’s breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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The work will be done by the railway com- 
pany’s regular field construction forces. 


The Missouri Paciric has placed a con- 
tract with the General Railway Signal 
Company -for a type F, class M, three-wire 
centralized traffic control system to be in- 
stalled on 51.0 miles of single track and 9.7 
miles of double track between Gurdon, 
Ark., and Texarkana, the control machine 
being located at Hope. In addition to the 
control machine which governs 21 switch 
machines, 24 switch locks and 77 signals, 
the order calls for 397 type K and 93 type 
KB, W & TG relays, 22 type K transform- 
ers, 82 rectifiers, 17 housings, resistors and 
labor and miscellaneous items incidental 
to the installation of this system. 


Abandonments 


= 





MIDLAND VALLEY.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by a sup- 
plemental report and order has modified its 
authorization for this road’s abandonment 
of a branch from Excelsior, Ark., to Hart- 
ford Junction, 16.7 miles (noted in Railway 
Age of November 6, 1943, page 742), to re- 
serve jurisdiction for 2 years for the benefit 
of employees who may be adversely af- 
fected. This modification resulted from a 
stipulation between the parties after four 
train and engine service brotherhoods had 
requested the commission to reopen the pro- 
ceedings for this purpose. 


MissouriI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—The recom- 
mendation of Examiner Paul C. Albus that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorize this road to abandon a branch ap- 
plied to the line from Walker, Mo., to EIl- 
dorado Springs, 14.04 miles, and not to 
Excelsior Springs, as was erroneously stated 
in this column in the issue of January 29. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a branch from Union City, 
Tenn., to Hickman, Ky., 16.57 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a 1.19- 
mile branch at Blairsville, Pa. 





VOLUME OF AIR EXPRESS carried by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines in 1943 was nearly 108 
times greater than it was during the first 
year of operation, six years ago. Air mail 
was 11 times greater and more than 68 
times as many passengers were carried. 





‘The “Horatio ALLEN” :—A Liberty ship, 
now under construction in the yards of the 
California Shipbuilding Corp., Wilmington, 
Calif., will be christened the “Horatio Al- 
len,” for the man who supervised the build- 
ing of and drove the “Stourbridge Lion,” 
first locomotive to be run in this country. 
The locomotive was purchased in England 
for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany’s railroad, and the first trip was made 
at Honesdale, Pa. Born at Schenectady, 
N. Y., in 1802, Horatio Allen was at one 
time chief engineer of the South Carolina 
Railroad, and in 1843, president of the Erie. 
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Financial 


Axron, Canton & Youncstown.— 
Merger of Northern Ohio.—Reorganization 
of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown was 
completed on January 27 when the Fed- 
eral District Court at Cleveland, Ohio, 
authorized the transfer of property from 
a trusteeship to the new company, the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad 
Company, which merges the A. C. & Y. 





with the Northern Ohio. The consolidation, 


of the two roads establishes a system of 170 
miles, extending from Delphos, Ohio, to 
Mogadore. 


Atton.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
assume liability for $3,675,000 of its first 
equipment trust of 1944 certificates, carry- 
ing a 2% per cent interest rate, which 
have been sold to Harris, Hall & Co. at 


. 99.321, making the annual cost to the road 


2.39 per cent. The proceeds are to be 
applied to the purchase of 750 composite 
type hopper cars, 500 composite type box 
cars, and 250 composite type gondolas. The 
road expects to pay in cash 25 per cent of 
the total cost of $4,928,017. 


Ba.timorE & Oxn10.—Merger of Subsid- 
iaries.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the merger 
of the Staten Island into the Staten Island 


Rapid Transit and the purchase of the 


Baltimore & New York by the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit. The B. & O. is 
the beneficial owner of the three companies, 
and the transaction is designed to simplify 
the system’s capital structure. In con- 
nection with the purchase and merger, the 
S. I. R. T. has been authorized to issue 
$1,136,600 of common stock and to assume 
liability for $1,807,500 of the Staten Island’s 
6 per cent refunding and general mortgage 
bonds and $350,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds and $85,500 of improvement 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds of the B. & 
N. Y. 


ATcHIsON, TopeKA & Santa FeE-Cur- 
caco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Acquisi- 
tion—In a proposed report, Examiner W. 
J. Schutrumpf has recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorize 
the Oklahoma Railway to abandon opera- 
tion in interstate commerce of 64.4 miles 
of line extending from Guthrie, Okla., via 
Oklahoma City to Norman, including a 
branch to El Reno, and in connection there- 
with that it authorize acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, jointly and 
individually, of certain segments of the 
Oklahoma’s line, and of trackage rights 
over other segments, so that substantially 
all the freight service heretofore performed 
by the Oklahoma can be continued by them. 

The examiner would permit the Santa 
Fe and Rock Island (1) to purchase jointly 
the Oklahoma’s line from Oklahoma City 
to Bethany, together with certain trackage 
in Oklahoma City, amounting altogether to 
about 15.7 miles, on a portion of which the 
Oklahoma would continue passenger opera- 
tions under trackage rights, (2) to acquire 
by assignment a lease of the Oklahoma 
City Junction, and (3) to acquire trackage 
rights over a 0.7-mile line of the Oklahoma. 


The Santa Fe then would be authorized to 
acquire trackage rights over 3.4 miles of 
Rock Island line, and the Rock Island to 
acquire trackage rights over 1.9 miles of 
Santa Fe line, all within Oklahoma City, 
The Santa Fe individually would be per. 
mitted to acquire 1.1 miles of Oklahoma 
line in Guthrie, and the Rock Island indi. 
vidually to acquire 0.28 miles of Oklahoma 
line in El Reno and 1 mile in Oklahoma 
City. 

All of these transactions would be ap- 
proved subject to certain conditions in re- 
spect to the “neutrality” of traffic on what 
were the Oklahoma’s lines and concerning 
the status of employees who might be 
affected. 


GranD TRUNK WESTERN.—Merger of 
Subsidiary.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved the 
merger of the Cincinnati, Saginaw & 
Mackinaw into this company, in order to 
simplify the capital structure of the Cana- 
dian National system, by which both are 
controlled indirectly through stock owner- 
ship. 


New: YorK CENTRAL.—Trackage Rights. 
—Acquisition by this company of track- 
age rights over 1.36 miles of the line of 
the Grand Trunk Western within the cor- 
porate limits of Bay City, Mich., has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Pennsylvania Appeals Plan—The Pennsyl- 
vania has asked the United States district 
court at New Haven, Conn., to refer back to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
proposed plan of reorganization of New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. A hearing 
has been set for February 18. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—Trackage 
Rights.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to acquire trackage rights over the second 
of two tracks of the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific for 1.22 miles within the corporate 
limits of Shreveport, La. 


St. Lous SouTHWESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion—The Federal District Court at St. 
Louis, Mo., on February 8, approved the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s reor- 
ganization plan for the St. Louis South- 
western which reduces its total capitaliza- 
tion from. $105,946,995 to $75,000,375. The 
plan eliminates equities of present’ preferred 
and common stockholders and leaves $8,- 
243,764 of creditors claims unsatisfied. An- 
nual fixed interest would be reduced from 
$3,159,045 to $1,513,731. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
‘Last Last 


Feb. 8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 37.99 37.75 30.57 
Average price of 20 repre- 7 
sentative railway bonds.. 84.96 84.58 71.4 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago Great Western.—5% preferred, 62'4f, 
payable March 31 to holders of record March 1/. 

Culver & Port Clinton.—10¢, semi-annually, 
payable "February 25 and August 25 to holders 
of seoere February 15 and August 15 respec 
tively. 

Green Bay & Western.—$5.00, annually, pay: 
able February 21 to holders of record February 
11; class A debentures, $50.00; class B de 
bentures, $15.00; both payable February 21. 

Pemigewasset Valley. — $1.50, semi-annually, 
payable February 1 to holders of record Febru- 
ary 1 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Charles V. Smith has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Minneapo- 
lis, Northfield & Southern, and the Minne- 
sota Western, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Thomas B. Puckett has been named 
president of the Live Oak, Perry & Guli. 
He succeeds M. J. Foley, who has re- 
signed. J. H. Kansinger, general man- 
ager, has been named vice-president. 


W. H. Edwards, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land, has been named executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the road with 
headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Ed- 
wards’ former position has been abolished. 


Orville Bullington, president of the 
Wichita Falls & Southern, with headquar- 
ters at Wichita Falls, Tex., has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Roy B. 
Jones, who has resigned. Malcolm Putty 
has been elected president, replacing Mr. 
Bullington, and C. W. Snyder, secretary, 
has been advanced to secretary and treas- 
urer, with headquarters as before at 
Wichita Falls. 


Following the completion of the reorgani- 
zation of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, 
H. B. Stewart, Jr., trustee, has been 
elected president, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Akron, Ohio. Other changes are 
as follows: J. R. Wilkerson, chief ac- 
counting officer and treasurer, elected vice- 
president in charge of accounting and 
finance, and treasurer; K. H. Suder, chiet 
trafic officer, elected vice-president in 
charge of trafic; H. G. Watkins, chief 
operating officer, elected vice-president in 
charge of operations; H. C. Atkinson, in- 
dustrial manager, elected vice-president, in- 
dustrial, and secretary, and C. G. Allen, 
chief purchases and stores officer, elected 
vice-president in charge of purchases and 
stores, all with headquarters at Akron. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 


ACCOUNTING 
A. H. Lobb has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Canadian Pacific with 


headquarters at Montreal, Que. 


Lansing M. Bradish, assistant comp- 
troller of the Pullman Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has retired after 51 
years service. 


Donald D. Dart has been named assist- 
ant to general counsel of the Delaware & 


udson, and has headquarters in New 
York. 


Kenneth A. Carney, district claim agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been advanced to general 
claim agent of the Northern lines, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding William J. 
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Heckmann, whose promotion to general 
claims attorney was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 5. 


Evan B. Hawken, staff registrar of the 
Canadian National, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the system with head- 
quarters at Montreal, succeeding G. W. V. 
Shaw, office assistant to the president. Mr. 
Hawken also retains his former position. 


OPERATING 


H.-R. Williams, supervisor of mer- 
chandise service of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal.. 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation, with the same 
headquarters. J. N. Sherbourne has been 
appointed supervisor of merchandise serv- 
ice, replacing Mr. Williams. 


John C. Gale, assistant to the president, 
special service, of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the Eastern 
district, with the same headquarters, suc- 





John C. Gale 


ceeding F. C. Paulsen, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 

Mr. Gale was born at Canton, IIl., on 
February 11, 1880, and entered railway 
service on July 8, 1905, as a switchman of 
the Union Pacific at Rock Springs, Wyo. 
He became a watchman and special agent 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western on 
February 5, 1908, but later that year re- 
turned to the Union Pacific as a watchman. 
Mr. Gale subsequently served as a traveling 
watchman and an assistant special agent, 
and on July 15, 1916, he was promoted to 
special agent of the Nebraska division, with 
headquarters at Omaha. He was advanced 
to chief special agent at Omaha on March 
1, 1917, and in July, 1938, he was promoted 
to the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


A. E. Johnson, district rail director, di- 
vision of railway transport, of the Office oi 
Defense Transportation at Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed terminal trainmaster of 
the Norfolk & Western at Cincinnati, O. 
He succeeds F. E. Taylor, who has been 
named assistant superintendent of the Sci- 
oto division at Portsmouth, O., to replace 
W. H. Jackson, transferred to Bluefield, 
W. Va., to the newly created position of as- 
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sistant superintendent of the Pocahontas 


division. 
W. O. Franklin, Radford division super- 
intendent of the Norfolk & Western, whose 


promotion to the position of assistant to the 
general Was announced in the 


Manager 





W. O. Franklin 


Railway Age of January 29, was born at 
Martinsville, Va., on September 25, 1874. 
He entered the service of the Norfolk & 
Western in July, 1893, as a brakeman, and 
was promoted to conductor in 1897. He be- 
came assistant trainmaster at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, in 1904, being advanced to trainmaster 
of the Scioto division in 1908 and trans- 
ferred to the Pocahontas division in the 
same capacity four years later. In 1918, 
Mr. Franklin was named superintendent of 
the Pocahentas division, and in 1931 was 
transferred to the Radford division as su- 
perintendent with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va. He served in that capacity until his 
recent appointment as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. S. J. Hale, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Radford divi- 
sion succeeding Mr. Franklin was also an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of January 





S. J. Hale 


29, was born at-Calloway, Va. He entered 
the service of the Norfolk & Western as 
an axeman in the engineering department of 
the Pocahontas division in December, 1906, 
becoming chainman in 1907. After serving 
as rodman and transitman, Mr. Hale was 
advanced to the position of resident en- 
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OTIVE power of the Atlantic Coast Line 

has been materially strengthened by 
the recent addition of four General Motors 
5400 Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotives, with 
more to follow. These locomotives combine 
speed for faster schedules, power for greater 
tonnage capacity, adaptability to varying oper- 
ating conditions, high availability with fewer 


stops for fuel, water and servicing. Sturdy, 








efficient and dependable, GM Freight Diesels 
have what it takes to meet the exacting trans- 
portation demands of war and peace. 

Having already definitely proved the superior 
service and operating economies of GM Diesel 
Switchers and Passenger Locomotives, the 
Atlantic Coast Line now joins the fast growing 
group of railroads using GM Diesel Triple 


Service — Freight — Passenger — Switcher. 


* LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK = BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 
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gineer in 1917. In 1936 he was appointed 
roadmaster of the Radford division, and in 
March, 1938, was advanced to the post of 
assistant superintendent of the Shenandoah 
division. Transferred to the Pocahontas di- 
vision five months later, he was again moved 
in February, 1942, when he became assistant 
superintendent of the Radford division. Mr. 
Hale continued in the latter capacity until 


his present appointment as superintendent 


of the Radford division. 


W. H. Riddington has been appointed 
superintendent of car service of the Cen- 
tral Vermont. 


T. J. Ward has been appointed general 
supervisor of terminals of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md: 


J. R. Grove, superintendent of motive 
power of the Lehigh Valley, has added to 
his duties those of assistant general mana- 
ger of the road. 


A. G. Garrett has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Norfolk di- 
vision of the Virginian, with headquarters 
at Sewalls Point, Va. 


J. S. Maxwell has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, Buffalo division, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Punxsutawney, Pa. 


W. A. Mordica has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Chesapeake & Ohio with 
headquarters at Ashland, Ky., succeeding 
E. A. T. Watkins, who has retired from 
that position. 


Amis D. Satterwhite, chief clerk in the 
vice-president’s office of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency at Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Atlanta divi- 
sion of the agency. He succeeds Joseph P. 
Johnson, who has been named superin- 
tendent of the Alabama division to replace 
the late J. T. Montgomery. 


A. W. Duke has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent freight transportation of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., and G. C. Phillips has 
been appointed assistant superintendent pas- 
senger transportation with the same head- 
quarters. The positions of assistant to su- 
perintendent freight transportation and 
assistant to superintendent passenger trans- 
portation, formerly held by Mr. Duke and 
Mr. Phillips respectively, have been abol- 
ished. E. P. Reynolds, supervisor mer- 
chandise service, has been named to the 
newly created position of supervisor mer- 
chandise and refrigeration service, with 
C. P. Epps, Jr., as assistant supervisor 
merchandise and refrigeration service, both 
at Richmond. 


J. H. Darling, assistant superintendent 
of the 7th and &th_ sub-divisions and 
branches on the Wyoming division of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Green 
River, Wyo., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Wyoming division, with 
headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., succeed- 
ing F. P. Flesher, who has been appointed 
assistant superintendent ‘at Gering, Neb. 
E. H. Murphy, trainmaster at Ogden, 
Utah, has been advanced to assistant super- 
intendent of the 7th and 8th sub-divisions 
and branches of the Wyoming division, re- 
placing Mr. Darling, and E. G. Keep, 


terminal trainmaster at Green River, has 
been promoted to trainmaster of the 8th 
sub-division and branches. 


TRAFFIC 


Eugene B. Kelly has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala. 


K. C. Gardner has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky. 


H. L. Sullivan, commercial agent of the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. Cal. 


J. T. Kingsley, general agent of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
at Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
executive general agent with the same 
headquarters. 


J. O. Morgan, city freight agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquarters 
at St. Joseph, Mo., succeeding J. J. Good- 
rich, who has retired after 52 years service. 


J. F. Lundberg, traveling freight agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Muncie, Ind., has been promoted to 
division freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. F. Shaw, who has 
retired. 


C. J. Williams ‘has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding F. R. Grimes, who is the 
newly appointed general Eastern passenger 
agent, also at New York. 


George B. Baker, passenger and ticket 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont., has been promoted to general agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
S. C. Ray, who has retired. 


L. O. Drumwright has been ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. J."L. Hackett has 
been named district passenger agent at New 
York; and W. P. Cox and J. A. Lewis 
have been appointed to the position of di- 
vision passenger agents at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Washington, respectively. R 


L. S. Stitt, city freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to district freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., succeeding C. H. Reeves, who has 
been appointed district freight agent at 
Sacramento, Cal., replacing G. A. Erick- 
son, who has been transferred to San 
Francisco. 


R. E. Schaffert, traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has been promoted to dis- 
trict passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Tacoma, Wash., a newly-created posi- 
J. G. Cain, city passenger agent, 


tion. 








with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., has 
been advanced to district passenger agent, 
with. the same headquarters, a change of 
title. 


James P. Branagan, whose appointment 
as district traffic manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was announced in the Railay 
Age of January 8, was born at Millsbury, 





James P. Branagan 


Mass., on June 25, 1886. In June, 1905, he 
entered railway service, becoming — suc- 
cessively telegrapher, ticket agent, and 
freight agent in the operating department 
ot the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford until November 1, 1915, when he en- 
tered the traffic department as chief clerk to 
the general freight agent. After filling 
the post of traveling freight agant, he be- 
came general agent at Pittsburgh in 
March, 1922, and was appointed general 
western freight agent in September of the 
following year. In March, 1935, Mr. 
Branagan became general traffic agent at 
Pittsburgh, continuing in that position 
until his recent appointment as district 
traffic manager with the same headquarters. 


Leon A. Veroneau, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Grand Trunk 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 8, 
was born at Chicago on April 19, 1887, and 
entered railway service on October 1, 1902, 
in the freight claim office of the Grand 
Trunk Western at Montreal, Que. He 
served in various clerical capacities at Mon- 
treal until 1906 when he was advanced to 
secretary to the assistant chief engineer, 
with the same headquarters. In the same 
year he went with the New York Despatch 
Refrigerator Line (then part of the G. T. 
W. but since abandoned), as a clerk of the 
superintendent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. A short time later Mr. Veroneau was 
appointed a clerk of the freight tariff bureau 
of the Grand Trunk Western, with the same 
headquarters, and during federal adminis- 
tration he served as chief clerk of the con- 
solidated staff under the assistant general 
freight agent. On May 1, 1919, he was 
transferred to the freight tariff bureau at 
Chicago, and in July, 1920, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, holding that 
position until his new appointment. 
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ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. P. Puddester has been appointed 
assistant superintendent maintenance of 
way, of the Newfoundland. 


A. P. Button, engineer of grade cross- 
ings of the New York Central, Lines West 
of Buffalo, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to designing engineer, 
with the same headquarters. 


H. Smolka, machine shop foreman of 
the New York Central, Lines West of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, has been promoted to maintenance 
of way shop superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Elkhart, Ind., succeeding Philip J. 
Jones, who has retired after 40 years 
service. 


I. H. Schram, acting chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer maintenance of way 
to succeed J. C. Patterson, who has retired 
after 30 years of service with this com- 
pany. C. K. Scott, acting engineer main- 


tenance of way of the Eastern district, with © 


headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., has 
been appointed engineer maintenance of 
way of that district to succeed Mr. Schram. 
Blair Blowers, acting engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Western district, with 
headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been appointed engineer maintenance of 
way of that district. He succeeds H. M. 
Righter, who is on leave of absence and 
will be assigned. to other duties. All these 
changes became effective on February 1. 


MECHANICAL 


C. W. Matthews has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of machinery of 
the Louisville & Nashville with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky. 


W. S. Davis has been appointed superin- 
tendent of motive power and car equipment, 
Northern Ontario district, of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at North Bay, 
Ont. He succeeds J. F. Smith, who has re- 
tired from the position. 


A. N. Campbell, assistant’ foreman of 
the coach yards of the Canadian National at 
Toronto, Ont., has been appointed mechan- 
ical inspector (car), with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. He succeeds J. Brooks, 
who recently retired under pension regu- 
lations, 


Fred K. Murphy, whose retirement as 
superintendent of equipment of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
(Big Four), with headquarters at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 5, was born at Kokomo, Ind., 
on January 3, 1874, and entered railway 
service on March 25, 1892, as a machinist 
apprentice of the Big Four at Indianapolis. 
In May, 1898, he went with the Illinois 
Central as a machinist and a short time 
later he was promoted to foreman, with 
headquarters at Paducah, Ky. One year 
later, Mr. Murphy became a machinist 
foreman of the Detroit Southern (street 
railway), with headquarters at Springfield, 
Ohio, and in July, 1901, he returned to the 

ig Four as a machinist at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, being advanced to air brake instruc- 
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tor, with headquarters at Indianapolis in 
1906. He subsequently served as air brake 
supervisor, master mechanic and assistant 
superintendent of motive power, with the 
same headquarters and on July 1, 1936, he 
was advanced to assistant superintendent 
of equipment. On January 1, 1938, he was 
promoted to the position he held at the time 
of his retirement. 


SPECIAL 


Raymond F. Blosser, head of the 
Cleveland Associated Press Bureau, has 
been named director of information of the 
Central of New Jersey. 


William D. Beck, district manager of 
the Car Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, with headquarters at 
Chicago, will retire on March 1, after 20 
years’ service 


R. H. Short, ticket agent of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of safety, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


George H. Hill, Boston newspaper and 
news association photographer, has been 
appointed official photographer for the Bos- 
ton and Maine, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. He will be attached to the public re- 
lations department and will act also as staff 
photographer for the railroad’s employees’ 
magazine. 

Mr. Hill has been a staff photographer 
for the Boston Herald-Traveler and the 
Boston Globe. In 1922 he became staff pho- 
tographer and New England manager for 
the New York Times-Wide World Photo 
Service. In 1941, when that service was 
sold to the Associated Press, Mr. Hill con- 
tinued in the same position under the A.P. 
until he resigned to take his new position 
with the railroad. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. T. Wickstrom, assistant general pur- 
chasing agent of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been pro- 





G. T. Wickstrom 
moted to general purchasing agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding E. L. Fries, 
who had retired after 56 years service. 
A. C. Card, assistant to the general pur- 
chasing agent at Omaha, has been advanced 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses appears on next left-hand page. 


to assistant general purchasing agent, re- 
placing Mr. Wickstrom. 

Mr. Wickstrom was born at Omaha on 
April 26, 1897, and entered railway service 
in 1915 as a clerk-accountant of the Union 
Pacific, subsequently serving as assistant 
chief clerk and chief clerk of the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing, engineering 
and standards, with headquarters at Omaha. 
In 1932 Mr. Wickstrom was promoted to 
assistant to the general purchasing agent, 
with the same headquarters, and in 1939 
he was advanced -to the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment, effective 
February 1. 

Mr. Fries was born at Omaha in 1874, 
and entered railway service in 1888 in the 
accounting and stores department of the 
U. P. In 1917 he went with the Chester 
Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa., as gen- 
eral purchasing agent and assistant to the 
vice-president. Later he served in a similar 
capacity for the Merchants Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Bristol, Pa. From 1921 to 
1926 Mr. Fries was associated with the 
United States Shipping Board and in 1929 
he became vice-president and general man- 
ager of China Airways, with headquarters 
at Shanghai, China. In 1937 he returned 
to the Union Pacific as special representa- 
tive of the executive vice-president, with 
headquarters at Omaha, being promoted 
in the same year to the position he held at 
the time of his retirement. 


OBITUARY 


Brooks H. Stanage, assistant chief traf- 
fic officer of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
(Frisco), with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., died in that city on February 4. 


D. P. Carey, assistant general mechani- 
cal superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at New Haven, Conn., 
died on February 5. 


Frank Ringer, chief engineer of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headqdarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., died at a hospital in the 
city on February 6, at the age of 74. 


Thomas F. Lowry, who retired in 1940 
as assistant general manager of the Lines 
West of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., died at his home 
in that city on January 20. 


M. H. Phillips, general accountant of 
the Coast Lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Calif., died in a hospital in that city on 
January 30. 


Norman H. Asp, assistant manager of 
the refrigeration department of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Calif., died suddenly on 
February 3, at Phoenix, Ariz., while on a 
business trip. : 





To RE-ESTABLISH UNIONS IN LIBERATED 
Europe.—To assist in the re-establishment 
of transport labor unions in countries liber- 
ated from fascism and nazism, the Swedish 
railroad workers’, transport workers’ and 
seamen’s unions have agreed to contrifute 
127,000 kroner (about $30,000) to the In- 
ternational Transport Federation, accord- 
ing to recent advice from the American- 
Swedish News Exchange. 
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GZANILNOD)—fPp6l AVAA UVAGNATVD AO SHLNOWF AATAM]Y, AGNV AAENAIAG 4O HLNOW® 


SAVATIVY JO SHSNAdXHU GNV SHANGATH 





3,512,403 2,224,961 1,234,482 1,504,772 


46.0 


2,988,906 


1,601,787 


8,717 


551,004 
*In the November Revenues and Expenses’ table, appearing on page 184, of the January 8 issue, it was incorrectly reported that total operating revenues for 11 months for the Lehigh Valley amounted to 


63,760,207. The figure should read 83,760,207. 
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Reduce Operating Costs 


OCOMOTIVES equipped with HUNT-SPILLER Air 
Furnace GUN IRON wear-resisting parts cost less to 
operate and maintain. 


Performance records show high availability, low fuel con- 
sumption and minimum roundhouse attention. 





Every officer and supervisor in the mechanical department 
strives to operate and maintain power at a minimum cost— 
this fact explains the reason why the majority of locomotives 
are equipped with HSGI wear-resisting parts. 


HUNT SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
V. W. Ellet, President E.J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. § Gen. Mgr. 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 








Canadian Representative: Sem Bet 8 On, 108. SED Soh. Pek BA. Montreal, P. Q. 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church ‘Btreet. ‘New York, K. ¥. 
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* “Piston-Packin’ Papas” .. . that’s 
what they’re calling P-M service engi- 
neers these days. The nickname fits, 
too, for their thorough training and 
years of experience in contact with 
every type of operating condition have 
enabled them to acquire a great wealth 
of information about packing prob- 
lems. P-M service engineers are ready 
to share their knowledge with you. 
You will find they have a keen under- 
standing of operating conditions and 
can undoubtedly offer a suggestion that 
will help you eliminate your pack- 
ing problems. They will also instruct 
your personnel in the proper installa- 
tion and maintenance of P-M packing. 


PAXTON-MITCHELL COMPANY 
2614 Martha Street — Omaha 5, Nebraska 
P-M Metallic Rod Packing ¥ P-M Iron and Bronze Castings 


Export Department 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 
30 Church Street — New York 7, New York 
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